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Ralph A. Felton, author of Our Templed Hilis, 
grew up on a farm. He is a graduate of South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, and of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and he has 
done postgraduate work at Columbia and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. For six years 
Mr. Felton served in the Department of Church 
and Country Life of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
and he was for five years Educational Director 
of the Department of Rural Work of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. During this time he had charge of 
a series of summer schools for town and coun- 
try pastors which had a combined attendance 
of over five thousand. He has also charge of 
rural surveys, and has helped in establishing 
demonstration churches. For the past three 
years Mr. Felton has been Extension Professor 
of Rural Social Organization at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
This assignment has included visiting rural 
communities and helping with many and 
various community projects. 
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FOREWORD 


Tre rural church in the past has been near to our 
nation’s heart. Each settlement in pioneer days was 
built around this little edifice. Our history, our poetry, 
our nation’s ideals are all rich with its memories. The 
writer of our patriotic hymn, “America,” pictured a 
temple on every hill, and we still sing, “I love thy rocks 
and rills, thy woods and templed hills.” 

About fifteen years ago we began to hear much 
about the decline of the rural church. Many of us 
were unwilling to believe such reports. We questioned 
the truth of the surveys and we said unkind things 
about those who brought us such facts. But the facts 
continued to bother us. 

During these last fifteen years changes in rural life 
have taken place more rapidly than ever before. These 
changes which affect the rural church have forced upon 
us a thorough study of the situation. We must enter 
this study hopefully. The rural church must win out. 

The day is coming, we believe, when every hill and 
valley will re-echo the music of the church bell; when 
every field and farm will feel the touch of Christian 
husbandmen ; when the farm markets will be peopled by 
men who do justice and love merey; when every high- 
way shall lead to a place of worship; when men’s 
hearts will be full of love for their neighbors; when 
children will be taught righteousness by devoted and 
trained teachers; when the nation will recognize the 


value of the rural church to our national idealism; when 
ix 
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ministers will be proud to serve rural parishes; when 
those who worship in city centers will seek the com- 
panionship of rural folk because of their real worth. 

In order to bring the rural church to its rightful 
place of leadership in the nation, we must prayerfully 
study its problems and prepare ourselves for its 
program. 


Raupy A. Fevton 
IrHaca, New York 
February 8 
1926 


OUR TEMPLED HILLS 


I 
THE NEW RURAL LIFE 


“Tue country church is getting to be quite a 
problem.” 

This is the way the man who was taking me to his 
rural church one evening began his conversation. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know?” he questioned. ‘Everybody is 
talking about it. Well, it’s just this, the farmers don’t 
come to church any more. There was a time when all 
the folks around here came. The church was what 
you might call a ‘social center,’ you know what I 
mean.” 

As we drove through that fertile farming district, 
there was in my mind a vivid picture of a meeting 
from which I had just come, a meeting held in a beau- 
tiful little village church, one of those charming tall- 
spired, colonial buildings surrounded by a weil-kept 
lawn and hallowed by sacred memories extending back 
seventy-five years or more. The congregation of this 
church were clinging tenaciously to the past. They had 
just rejected unanimously a proposal from their pastor 
to conduct a daily vacation church school. They had 
voted against the every member canvass. They did 
not want graded lessons, because they had become used 
to the old, uniform system. Thus they had voted down 
the pastor’s proposed modern church program. 

ll 
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After a moment, turning to my host, I asked his 
occupation, . . 

“T’m a rural mail carrier,” he explained. “Been 
on the same route for fourteen years.” 

“Have you seen any change in the farmers’ mail in 
those fourteen years?’ I asked. 

“Change! You should have seen the little packet 
of letters I used to carry! Just a few letters with a 
strap around them, except on Friday when the local 
paper came out. But now! On my route there are 
130 farm families, and 128 of them take dailies. I 
carry between three and four hundred farm journals 
every week. One man takes seven agricultural papers. 
Oh, these farmers of ours are up to date!” 

The meeting I attended that evening at the mail 
earrier’s church was a union service, the second union 
meeting held in ten years. There were in all fifty-six 
persons present. After the meeting had adjourned, I 
asked the Presbyterian pastor how his church was get- 
ting along. 

“TI get awfully discouraged,” he said. “We have the 
best people in town, but we have so few of them.” 

“What services do you have during the week?” I 
asked. 

“Just preaching, Sunday morning and evening, and 
I’m thinking of giving up the evening service; so few 
attend any more.” 

When I asked the Baptist preacher about the prog- 
ress of his church, he admitted that he was looking for 
another field. 

“I want to go West,” he said, “where people are 
more progressive. I think I’ll go to Oregon next year.” 
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The Methodist minister blamed his lack of success 
on the farmers. 

“They are nothing but slaves,” he began. ‘They 
sell their produce for whatever price people are willing 
to pay, and they pay whatever prices are asked for 
the things they buy. I told them in my sermon last 
Sunday that they needed to organize.” 

“Were any of them there to hear you?” I asked. 

“No, not sta he admitted. “You can’t get them 
out.” 

“In which one of your three churches would you 
have them meet to organize?” I inquired. 

“Not in a eburch at all, but im the Grange,” he said. 

“If you belong to the Grange, perhaps you could 
arrange for such a meeting,” I suggested. 

“No,” he confessed, “I haven’t joined the Grange 
yet.” 

Is there anything the matter with the church in this 
small village? It is a place of only four hundred 
people, but it has three churches. Out of the fifty- 
six persons present, at this second union meeting of 
these churches in ten years, only two were farmers. 
The farmers who do not come to church are reading 
daily papers and keeping up to date in agricultural 
development. Seven big farm cooperatives are func- 
tioning in this state. 

During the same week that this union meeting of 
three churches was held and which two farmers at- 
tended, another meeting was held in the same village 
at which cooperative marketing was discussed, and a 
hundred farmers were present. 

Is it not possible that the people in the first village 
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visited, who rejected the pastor’s modern program, are 
largely responsible for the feeling among progressive 
farmers that the church is “behind the times”? Is it 
not probable that if the three churches in the second 
village would cooperate on a big unified community 
program, the farmers who do not now attend church 
would return to it and stand by it loyally? 

There are those who see the condition of the rural 
church today and who feel that the solution of the 
problem is in going back and reviving old customs 
rather than in trying to bring the church up to date 
with the other institutions of rural life. Before de- 
ciding that we ought to go back to “the good old days,” 
let us, in imagination, go back a hundred years and 
visit a typical rural neighborhood. 

We are surprised to find “bound boys” working on 
farms. Here is an entry in a diary dated September 
24, 1824: 

“This day I took Samuel P. Hopkins, eleven years 
of age the tenth of next October, to work until he is 
twenty-one years of age, viz., until the tenth day of 
October, 1834, for which I have to clothe, school, and 
give him one hundred dollars at the expiration of said 
time if he performs on his part. Signed, William 
Garbutt.” 

Tt would not be hard to imagine that this boy went 
to church each Sunday, regularly. He certainly did 
if Mr, Garbutt asked him to go. Even though the 
creed of the church may have been rigid and the min- 
ister may have been exacting, it was nothing more than 
the boy was accustomed to in all matters pertaining to 
his life. 
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Do we want to go back to these customs ? 

Another entry in this same diary reads as follows: 

“May 1, 1827. Rufus Johnson began work for 
twelve months, for which I have to give him the use 
of house and garden, twenty bushels of wheat, twenty 
bushels of corn, ten bushels of potatoes, and twenty 
pounds of common wool, and twenty dollars in cash.” 

Those were the days of barter, when people exchanged 
goods instead of paying cash. I wonder if this does 
not explain why ministers’ cash salaries were at that 
time so low. Perhaps you know of a rural community 
where they still cling to the old custom of giving a 
- minister “presents” instead of paying him a full cash 
salary as other people are now paid. Would we be 
willing to return to the day of such barter? Are we 
not conducting a more self-respecting institution in a 
church organized on the business basis that prevails 
today ¢ 

We read in another old family account book dated 
March 15, 1835: “Last winter’s store bill was $8.95.” 
Any fee which tries to keep its expenditures upon 
the level prevailing in 1835 is certain to fail, for our 
whole scheme of economics has changed. 

In these modern days of trucks Pee tractors, it seems 
strange to read an account like the following, dated 
June 5, 1816: 

‘“Pinished plowing the field by the barn. Let oxen 
rest two days; their feet very sore.” 

At the time these entries were written, and when 
most of our present parishes were being laid out and 
our rural churches built, transportation was much 
slower than it is now. A church was needed for each 
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small neighborhood; and the worse the roads were, the 
smaller the neighborhood. But nowadays, with im- 
proved methods of transportation, communities are 
larger, consequently parishes may be proportionately 
greater in extent. 

In an old paper dated 1838 we read an account of 
how the church officials in a certain Ohio village looked 
upon some of the questions of progress in those days. 

A group of young men were conducting a debating 
society in the church, which was also used as the school- 
house. The question was proposed for debate; Re- 
solved, That railroads and telegraphs will some day be 
used throughout the country.” The members of the 
school board, who were also the officials of the church, 
sent the following letter to those “mistaken though 
well-meaning youths.” 

“You are welcome to the use of the schoolhouse to 
debate all proper questions in, but such things as rail- 
roads and telegraphs are impossibilities and rank in- 
fidelity. There is no work of God about them. If 
God had designed that his intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour 
by steam, he would clearly have foretold it through 
his holy prophets. It is the device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.” 

Back in 1815 we learn that a certain church “was 
built for $164.” Lumber was cheap and labor was 
plentiful. Any group of dissenters could build a 
church. The need for comity agreements between de- 
nominations to divide their territory did not then seem 
so important. Neighborhoods were smal] and churches 
were built close together. The pioneer type of mind 
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had an individualistic religion, and there seemed little 
thought of cooperation on the part of church people. 

In 1860 in a small Eastern village where there 
were already a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and an Epis- 
copal church, a fourth, the Methodist Protestant, was 
organized. Dr. Brunner has discovered in the old 
files of the village paper the following account of the 
organization of that Methodist Protestant church writ- 
ten by one of its members.? 

“I was working in the shop when our first minister 
came around, introduced himself, and told me what 
kind of a church he was thinking of starting. I thought 
it would be a good plan, and told him I would join. 
The Methodist Episcopal church at that time was run 
by a clique, mostly lawyers. The working people in 
that church could go to sermons, but otherwise they 
took little part and felt no responsibility toward the 
church. The Methodist Protestant is more democratic 
and friendly. We had our first meeting in a store- 
house and three people joined. Then we had a revival. 
Some people from the Methodist Episcopal church 
joined, but mostly those who had not been members at 
all. The greater part of our members live on this side 
of the track.” | 

It was in this way, in hundreds of other small com- 
munities, that a fourth or a fifth church was built 
and organized where now only one is needed. But are 
our rural churches keeping pace with our new rural 
life? This is the question before us. Let us study 
the recent changes in rural life and see what adjust- 


1 Quoted from a forthcoming study of the American Agricul- 
tural Village by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. Edmund deS. Brunner, Director. 
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ments the church might well make in consideration of 
the smaller number of people now living in the country. 


THE EFFECT OF MACHINERY ON RURAL LIFE 


“When my father was a boy there were seven fami- 
lies living on this two-hundred-acre farm,” said a man 
in Delaware County, New York. “Now I am farm- 
ing it alone. When my father went to the country 
school here, there were usually about forty pupils. 
The number had dropped down to twenty when I was 
in school. Now there are only seven. When I was 
young, our Methodist and Presbyterian churches had 
plenty of people. Last Sunday we had twenty-six at 
our Methodist Sunday school. It seems to me that it 
is about time to consolidate our one-district schools 
and to unite our two churches.” 

The decrease in the rural population as the result 
of the improvement in farm machinery is one of the 
principal factors in the rural church situation today, 
for fewer people are needed to raise the necessary food 
supply, and those who are not needed move to the city. 

The extent to which farmers are using improved 
machinery and its economic value is apparent from the 
following: One man alone can nowadays farm twelve 
times as much land as his grandfather did one hundred 
years ago. Today there are 370,000 trucks and 
450,000 tractors owned by farmers.” The truck gets 
the farm produce to the market in about one third of 
the time required by the horse and wagon of former 


2 Estimate by U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Public Roads. 
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days. Three fourths of the milk sold is delivered to 
the stations by trucks. In Connecticut it is estimated 
that ninety per cent of all farm produce is hauled by 
truck, and in California, seventy-five per cent. Within 
a fifty-mile zone around Indianapolis ninety per cent 
of the hogs sold are hauled by truck. Think of the 
time thus saved to the farmer and the enlargement of 
his market area! Moreover, modern machinery saves 
expense. It costs thirty cents a ton-mile to haul wheat 
with horses and wagons, and only fifteen cents with 
motor trucks.* 

In a study of 70,000 farmers, made by a big co- 
operative association in the East,® it is reported that 
two out of every three farmers have one or more silos. 
One seventh of these farms are on electric-power lines. 
One half of the farmers use gasoline engines to saw 
their wood, grind their feed, and pump their water. 
A third of them milk their cows by machinery, and 
a third do not even carry water into the house, but pump 
it in with engines or use gravity systems. 

The number of tractors in one state (Kansas) in- 
creased from 2,493 in 1915 to 25,019 in 1924—an in- 
crease of 1,000 per cent. In Kansas in 1917, there were 
practically no combined harvester-threshers, machines 
which cut and thresh the wheat all in one operation. 
In 1924 there were 3,116 of these machines on Kansas 
farms.° 

Fifty years ago in the Middle West you could see 


3 Data from Robert E. Browne, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
August, 1924, issue of Public Roads. 

4A, J. Brousseau: “Highway Transportation and the Farmer.” 
Published by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

5 Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association. 

6 Data from W. E. Grimes, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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one horse hitched to a harrow and the man walking. 
Ten years later the man drove two horses. After 
another decade this same man drove three horses and 
rode on the harrow. Still later he might be seen driving 
six horses. And now he is using a tractor. 

We see, then, that a “new rural life” has developed— 
the result of improved farm machinery. Where one 
hundred years ago nine tenths of our population lived 
on farms, now only one quarter remains. And with 
the departure of each family, the country church has 
grown more nearly empty. 

But although there are fewer people in the open 
country, motor power has united the farms and the 
people as they never were united in the past. Motor 
power is largely responsible for uniting the country 
schools. What kind of power will unite the country 
churches ? 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE RURAL CHURCH 


Another factor in the new,rural life that is affecting 
the rural church is the automobile. A community re- 
cently held a meeting at a farm home to consider or- 
ganizing a community club. 

“Why should we go to all the trouble of having a club 
out here?” commented one woman. “We can get into 
our car and go to the movies in town in fifteen vines 

“But we have no car,” said the timid wife of a tenant 
farmer. “We have nothing all the year, except 
Christmas.” 

These two families represent the problems which the 
automobile has suddenly brought into rural life. Two 
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farmers out of three own automobiles and can go away 
to a city church or go visiting or perhaps go on a picnic. 
The automobile does not keep people away from an in- 
teresting church, but it gives them an additional excuse 
for staying away from their home church if they are 
not interested in it. It simply offers a new challenge 
to the rural church.” 

We in the church are likely to condemn new move- 
ments in rural life instead of trying to adapt the 
church to the constant changes. We are told that when 
“top buggies” were first used, they were condemned be- 
cause the young folks went out riding Sunday evenings 
instead of coming ta church. Horsemen, horseshoe 
manufacturers, harness and saddlery interests, and hay 
and. grain associations have recently joined forces and 
organized “The Horse Association of America,” an 
organization which is endeavoring to bring the horse 
back into common use. Like a little neighborhood 
church which is resisting the trend of the times, this 
horse association is fighting a losing battle.® 

Changes in rural life are taking place so rapidly 


7 By rural church we mean the church in the open country 
and in the small village, including villages with a population 
of 2,500 and less. - 

8 Six typical New York counties were selected by the State 
Department of Highways, and for two days during the month 
of August the traffic was studied on certain roads. For the 
years 1909, 1916, 1919, 1920, and 1922, the number of horses 
on the roads was as follows: 1,074, 903, 437, 339, 164. Only 
16 per cent of the number of horses traveled over the roads in 
41922 as in 1909. During these years, the motor vehicles passing 
the same six points in these counties increased in number as 
follows: 459, 1,904, 4,039, 8,073, 10,854—-an increase of 2,400 per 
cent. That is, horses decreased to 16 per cent while automobiles 
increased 2,400 per cent. 
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that the church, which naturally moves slowly, can 
hardly keep pace with them in readjusting itself. The 
number of cars used in rural districts has doubled in 
the last five years, so that today the farmers possess 
more than four million cars.® Add to this number the 
automobiles owned by people in the rural villages and 
the total is doubled. Nine out of ten of the automobiles 
and motor trucks in the world are used in the United 
States.*° 

The coming of the automobile has brought with it 
the improved road. Ten miles to church on a state road 
in a car is easier to travel than two miles on a muddy 
road with a horse and buggy. Road improvement makes 
large communities, and therefore the church parishes 
should be larger. The total expenditure for county and 
state roads for the year 1925 was over a billion dollars. 

Our present concern is the fact that the automobile 
and the improved road affect rural life in America. Be- 
fore condemning the automobile too much, let us recog- 
nize the fact that it can take people to church ag well 
as keep them away from it. It can enlarge a parish and 
make possible the reaching of a greater number of 
people. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent to 10,000 doctors, 
over a fifth stated that their efficiency was doubled by 
their automobiles and a similar number had, with the 
help of their cars, made a fifty per cent gain. One 
doctor in Missouri said, “We can now do twice the 
work in half the time.” 

Why should not the automobile help the rural min- 


® Estimate of United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau - 
of Public Roads. 


10 Data from the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
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ister or the home missionary to double the efficiency of 
his work likewise? A church official recently told of 
a day he had spent visiting churches in a Missouri dis- 
trict with the leader of his laymen’s activities. 

“We traveled 110 miles, visiting representative lay- 
men of the district, and were gone seven hours,” he 
said. “After coming home that night, I read a few 
pages in John Wesley’s journals,” he continued, “and 
I came across Wesley’s account of a day’s work some- 
what similar to ours. He had spent four and a half 
hours going only fifteen miles; we had covered seven 
times as much territory as he had.” Would it be proper 
to inquire if every vreacher today who has a car is 
doing seven times as much work as Wesley did ? 

In connection with this question it is fair, however, 
to ask whether every pastor has yet realized the ad- 
vantages of the automobile to his church. Some have. 
One pastor whose church is in the open country uses two 
auto busses to bring the children living within a radius 
of seven miles to his daily vacation church school. The 
automobile is by no means hurting his church! It is 
making possible a daily vacation school of ninety-four 
pupils in a church out in the open country! 

At a recent agricultural meeting I asked the people 
as they entered the room how far they had come. 

“Fourteen miles,” said the first. 

“Ten miles,” the second -replied. 

“T walked one mile and rode three miles on the 
trolley,” said the third. . 

The next had come twelve miles, and the next 
fourteen. 

If people can come from points as far away as this 
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to discuss sheep or chickens, why can they not come 
just as far to discuss religion or children, or to attend 
a county-wide training school in religious education ? 
Our challenge is to make the church so worth while 
and so important that people will come as far to attend 
its meetings as they will to attend agricultural meetings. 


WHY NOT A CHURCH COOPERATIVE? 


If people work and play together, and buy and sell 
cooperatively, why should they worship competitively ? 
Moreover, would it not probably be correct to say that 
religion affects our daily life only in so far as the 
country church keeps abreast with modern rural life? 

While making a rural life survey in southeastern 
Ohio in 1912, I asked a farmer if he and his neigh- 
bors ever cooperated in selling their apples. ) 

“The only way we cooperate,” he replied, “is to beat 
the other fellow to the market. If I heard that my 
neighbor across the road there was going to haul a load 
of apples to town tomorrow, I’d get up before daylight 
and beat him to town and sell mine first.” 

In the dairy section of northeastern Ohio I asked 
three neighbors who were living near together why they 
did not cooperate in hauling their milk to the trolley 
station. The first said that he had never thought of 
that, and the second was sure the plan would not, work. 

“T must be sure to get my milk to the trolley on 
time,” said the third. “Those other fellows might miss 
the train.” 

I put the same question to a man in Maryland. He 
replied, “I don’t think such a plan would ever work.” 
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Tn answer to the proposal that he haul his own milk 
and his neighbor’s to market for one week and that 
his neighbor take it all on the following week, he said, 
“T don’t think I’d want to do it. My week might come 
in the very busiest time of the year.” It is not strange 
that an individualistic gospel appealed to these men 
and that they approved of competitive churches. 

But let us see what has happened in the way of co- 
operative marketing during the last decade. Coopera- 
tive marketing has increased fivefold in the last ten 
years. Seventy-five per cent of the dried fruit and the 
citrus fruit is now being marketed cooperatively, and the 
same is true of fifty per cent of the tobacco. In one 
vear recently, farmers marketed over two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of produce cooperatively. Only a short time 
ago the tobacco market in the South was paralyzed; the 
“night-riders” destroyed the crops, burned hundreds of 
tobacco barns, and even caused some loss of life. But 
in 1920, cooperative marketing had replaced this tur- 
moil and now a quarter of a million tobacco growers 
belong to the tobacco pool. 

In 1920 there began a nation-wide development of 
agencies for selling apples cooperatively. In the same 
year cooperative cotton marketing began in the South, 
and a year later the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change was organized. The fact that twice as much cot- 
ton is grown in our southern states as is grown in all 
the rest of the world indicates the far-reaching influence 
of cooperation on the world’s cotton market. 

The sixteen hundred livestock shipping associations 
in the North Central states have nearly all been or- 
ganized since 1916. It is claimed that over a million 
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dollars were saved in one year alone by the cooperative 
marketing of wool. ; 

It was only in 1916 that the New York State Dairy- 
mcn’s League was started. At that time the present 
directors were walking between plow handles, milking 
cows, and pitching hay, far away from their present 
offices in New York City. Each sold his milk sepa- 
rately and went his own way. Now these same five men 
compose the executive committee of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, which has a member- 
ship of 56,000 farmers and does six million dollars’ 
worth of business a month. There are 173 other Co- 
operative milk-marketing associations in the United 
States, most of which are less than ten years old. 

Half a million farmers sell their grain annually 
through the five thousand farmers’ elevators. The six 
hundred million dollars’ worth of grain they handle 
each year is an indication of the vast proportions to 
which cooperative marketing has come. In some states 
nearly all the chief crops are marketed to some extent 
cooperatively. 

And this change has come about in the last decade. 
Verily, a new day is here! Cooperation, not competi- 
tion, is the life of business. The farmers are now think- 
ing cooperatively. 

The time has come, therefore, when denominational 
competition in rural regions must cease. Men who 
work together and sell together must not worship apart 
in competitive sects. Broad-minded cooperating farm- 
ers will not worship much longer in small competitive 
churches. The new rural life demands cooperation 
among churches as well as in business, ! 
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COUNTY AGENT WORK 


Farmers are organized on the county basis agricultu- 
rally, and on the neighborhood basis religiously. 

Twenty years ago farmers went to the county-seat 
to attend the annual fair or perhaps to pay taxes, but 
only on such exceptional errands. The farmer’s friends 
were in his home neighborhood. In fact a farm woman 
could sometimes spend a whole day in the county-seat 
- without seeing a single person she knew. The district 
_ school, the neighborhood church, and often the farmers’ 


 elub were local institutions only. But within the past 


ten years more than three fourths of the counties in the 
_ United States have been organized to deal with their 
- agricultural and home-making problems on a county 
basis. Men and women extension agents have been em- 
_ ployed to carry on this agricultural and home-economics 
work. 

The growth of this larger unit in agricultural de- 
velopment has been marvelous. County-agent work be- 
gan in the South only twenty years ago. In the North 
the first agricultural agent was employed in 1911, in 
Broome County, New York. By 1914, one third of 
the counties in the United States had agents, and in 
another five years the number had doubled. 

The United States Department of Agriculture re- 
cently made a study of 3,954 farms in typical areas of 
New York, Iowa, Colorado, and California, and found 
that improved practises have been adopted as a result 
of agricultural extension work in seventy-four per cent 
of the farms in these areas. The effect of extension 
work has been enormous and far-reaching. 
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The same phenomenal growth is observed in the 
county-wide organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs in 
agriculture and home economics. The first boys’ elub 
in the South was organized in Holmes County, Missis- 
sippi, in 1907. Within three years many similar clubs 
were formed, and their enrolment included as many as 
46,000, a figure which, five years later, jumped to 
185,000. Girls’ clubs grew even faster, increasing from 
3,000 members in 1911 to 173,000 five years later. 

Miss Grace E. Frysinger, National Field Agent of 
Cooperative Extension Work, Washington, D. C., tells 
us that 251,000 women are now acting in the capacity 
of home demonstrators in such projects as nutrition, 
food preservation, clothing, poultry, household man- 
agement, child welfare, recreation, and community 
civics. In addition, 289,000 farm girls are engaged in 
junior club work. 

Farm women have their community units, usually 
covering a township, but the county basis is observed ag 
far as organization is concerned. This means that farm 
women are not only acquainted with women throughout 
the entire county, but they work with them throughout 
the year on such matters as nutrition, clothing, health, 
child welfare, and recreation. 

A million farmers and another million farm women. 
are today thinking of their work-day problems on a 
county-wide basis. They meet regularly at the county- 
seat for classes and discussion. They drive past their 
church and past half a dozen other churches to get to 
nearly every county meeting in which they discuss food, 
health, clothes, crops, markets, income, and child wel- 
fare—all vital subjects. The home church, therefore, 
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they are likely to say, is “weak,” “uninteresting, 
by a few,” “narrow,” and “not what it used to be.” 

Tf the rural church in addition to its mission of 
preaching should adapt its organization and adminis- 
tration methods to those of the agricultural extension 
organization, we should find some such county program 
as the following. 

In every county there would be a county federation 
of churches that would correspond to the county ex- 
tension organization. The rural pastors of the county 
would spend at least a dozen evenings a year together 
discussing the latest experiments in rural-church admin- 
istration. About four times each year there would be 

‘held at the county-seat an all-day institute for Sunday- 
school superintendents or teachers, similar to the schools 
for nutrition leaders or dairymen. All money appro- 
priated by church mission boards to local churches would 

be for the purpose of carrying on certain demonstra- 
tions, just as the appropriations for agricultural work 
are used. We would not have one “demonstration 
parish” in a presbytery or district, but each rural church 
would be trying out at least one demonstration each 
year and reporting on it to the other churches. As 
farmers get together at the county-seat to discuss the 
new experiments or demonstrations to be tried each 
year, so would officials of local churches plan their 
several experiments. One church might try a full-time 
resident pastor; another could test the value of motion 
pictures or of a Delco lighting system; and still another 
might try the practicality of dramatizations and pag- 
eantry in religious education. In the same way that all 
dairy farmers in the county now meet to discuss cow 
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testing, so would all church treasurers in the county 
meet to discuss the best methods of putting on the every 
member canvass. Missionary societies would have reg- 
ular training classes for teachers of mission study 
groups. : 

A plan such as this would mean, then, that the money 
appropriated for missions would be used to develop 
strong churches as demonstrations rather than to keep 
weak or competitive churches barely alive. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH CONSOLIDATION 


“The uniting or federating of rural churches is their — 
greatest need,” said the president of a state farm bureau | 
federation recently. Inasmuch as twenty-eight thou- | 
sand farmers are members of the organization of which — 
he is president, it seemed to me that he was qualified — 
to discuss this subject of federation. This same man, 
a Presbyterian elder, has also been selected from among 
half a million farmers to be one of a dozen members 
of the executive committee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

“Church federation is not a question of sectarianism, 
as many people believe,” he continued. “It is a ques- 
tion of neighborhood tradition. We have our little 
churches and we don’t know how to unite them. We 
are having just as hard a time consolidating our rural 
schools as our rural churches. Country people have only 
a few local institutions, and they hate to lose them. 
Tradition gathers around a school or a church and ties 
the neighbors to it, and the result is that they hate 
to give it up.” 
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Let us see what is happening to the district schools. 
Fifty years ago, school consolidation was unheard of. 
Today forty per cent of the 11,000,000 pupils enrolled 
in our rural schools are in consolidated and village 
schools. In Indiana alone 2,000 one-room schools have 

_ been closed and consolidated schools take care of their 
pupils. In other states similar progress has been made 
in school consolidation. Ohio had 178 centralized 
schools in 1910, but within the next six vears increased 

_ this number three hundred per cent. 

In North Dakota, where school consolidation has been 

hindered because of the sparsity of the population, the 
number of consolidated schools increased 295 per cent 
in six years.** Sometimes we think that local loyalties 
and provincial traditions are more noticeable in the 
South. But school consolidation began in Louisiana in 
1902 when a cyclone destroyed a one-room school build- 
- ing in Lafayette County, and during the next fifteen 

years the state built six hundred consolidated schools. 

Preble County, Ohio, has consolidated more than two 
thirds of its small schools! Why have not the churches 

_ that are too small to exist alone likewise been consoli- 
dated instead of simply allowed to die? ‘ 

Since rural people dislike giving up their little dis- 

trict school and their little neighborhood church for the 

same reasons, why is school consolidation progressing so 

much more rapidly than church consolidation? County 

school superintendents and state school supervisors are 

encouraging school consolidation. Someone should sim- 
 ilarly urge consolidation of the churches. 


11 Julius B. Arp: Rural Education and the Consolidated School. 
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RELATION OF THE RADIO TO RURAL LIFE 


Another factor in the new rural life is the radio. 
One out of every twelve farmers had a radio set in 
1925. ‘The number owning radios has doubled every 
year for the last three years.’? At this rate one third 
of the farm homes will be “radioized” in 1927. Farm- 
ers usually agree that as a general rule the radio will 
not interfere with church-going. The principal change 
the radio has made, however, is in the farmers’ attitude. 
It has helped to remove his feeling of isolation and his 
individualism, and has brought to his home the news of 
the world and much needed entertainment. He hears’ 
music other than his own church choir, sermons other 
than those his pastor preaches—and he is very likely — 
to make comparisons. This need not lessen his interest — 
in his home church. It should rather make him seek — 
to improve his local institutions. Se 

Instead of condemning the radio as another enemy 
of the church, let us see how it is improving rural 
life, 

“The radio fully equals the automobile in making 
country life more pleasant,” says a county agent in 
South Carolina. “It gives the farmer who has always 
been limited by his circumstances infinite reach.” 

A farm leader in Comanche County, Texas, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the radio improves local insti- 
tutions by developing the farmers themselves, “It is 
one of the greatest educational factors,” he says, “in 


12 From a report issued September, 1925, by J. ©. Gilbert, Spe- 
cialist in Market News and Radio, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., based on a study of 1,056 counties. 
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the advancement of the farmers that we have today. 
It sows the seeds of desire for their own development.” 

Even in the Ozark Mountains we find many radio 
sets. The county agent at Huntsville, Arkansas, says, 
“There is no question but that the farmers are putting 
in receiving sets to a greater extent than town people 
in my county.” 

One of the greatest assets of this new service is in 
the marketing ook farm produce. A man in Indiana 
eighteen a from a railroad described the change 
thus: 

“When I was young, two or three days were needed 
to dispose of a load of hogs. We took chances on what 
the market would be when the hogs reached the yards, 
Now I can learn from the radio what the market is 
and put my hogs on the city market in two or three 
hours, by truck.” 

Every elevator in Thayer County, Nebraska, receives 


its market reports by radio. The same may be said 


of most shippers of livestock. 

An incident that happened recently in Colfax County, 
New Mexico, indicates the changed attitude which the 
radio has brought to rural people. It is reported that 
a farmer hauled a load of wheat to market but refused 
the price which the elevator man offered him. He had 
heard the market reports over the radio the night be- 
fore, and had learned that wheat had taken a decided 
rise. He waited until the elevator man received notifi- 
cation of the advanced price and thus gained fifteen 
cents a bushel on his load, 

Thus we see that the farmer has suddenly become a 
world citizen, informed daily of the world happenings, 
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equipped to hear the best music, the best lectures, or 
the best sermons. Is not this a challenge to all who 
are interested in the church not to neglect the rural 
church, not to think that any little church will do for 
farm folk, but rather to see to it that the rural church 
is made more efficient 2 


CHANGES IN RURAL STANDARDS OF LIVING 


To illustrate the changes that have taken place in 
rural life, let us study the cost of living of two families. 
The first entries are those of the father who kept strict 
account of his expenditures; and the second, those of his 
son who, nearly fifty years later, kept an equally strict 
account. The families of both father and gon lived 
successively on the same farm, and in each family there 
were three adults and three children. They may not 
be typical, but they illustrate the difference in the 
standard of living today on American farms from what 
it was fifty years ago. 


FATHER’S Son’s 
EXPENSES, 1880 EXPENSES, 1924 
$ 1.73 Light, including up-keep $ 99.00 
52.00 Food 447.73 
93.68 Clothing 280.15 
61.81 Three children 411.43 
72.20 Church 95.07 
6.40 Doctor and medicine 167.30 — 
2.50 Papers and books 161.70 
00 Trips and vacations 22.26 
.00 Amusements 27.65 

14.96 General operation (coal, 
gasoline, auto, labor) 691.65 
16.17 Miscellaneous 159.82 





$321.45 $2,563.76 
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The father’s family bought cloth by the yard, but the 
son’s family bought ready-made clothes. The educa- 
tion of the son’s children is costing over twice as much 
as the education of the father’s children, due to the 
fact that teachers’ salaries have nearly trebled. The 
father took two newspapers only; the son, during the 
year, bought, in addition to newspapers and magazines, 
a set of the Harvard Classics. The father’s family light 
bill for the year included: nine gallons of kerosene, 
$1.08; six lamp chimneys, $.59; and one wick, $.06; 
a total of $1.73. The son spends two dollars a month 
for fuel for his Deleo lighting system, and in addition 
to this the up-keep and depreciation amounts to $75 a 
year. 

We are disappointed, however, when we compare 
these two accounts and pick out the one item in which 
there is the least change from 1880 to 1924. 

Those of us who are interested in the rural church 
are convinced that somehow we must find a way to keep 
the church abreast of the times and in its rightful place 
of leadership. 


FARMERS ALIVE TO NEED FOR LEADERS 


“The country churches are well patronized in this 
county, but they don’t wield a very heavy hand,” said 
a county agricultural agent who is a faithful china 
worker as well as the manager of the largest county 
farm bureau in his state. 

“The rural churches don’t have great influence in 
my county,” said a county agent in a rich dairy region. 
“They do not step out far enough. They don’t branch 
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out. ‘They don’t show enough interest in present-day 
problems of rural life,”’ he concluded. 

“The decline of the country church is due not to the 
personnel of the ministry or to the laymen,” said another 
farmer and church official. “It is due to changed con- 
ditions of farm life, to the good roads, to the automo- 
biles, and especially to the use of improved machinery, 
which results in the fact that fewer people are needed 
in the country to till the land.” : 

This same farmer, who has been honored by election 
to the presidency of his state farm bureau federation, 
added this significant suggestion: “I find that rural 
churches are taking a place of leadership in their 
districts wherever they are keeping up to date.” He 
added: “Country ministers as a rule are much better 
than they used to be. Those ministers who join the 
Grange and the farm bureau, who read farm papers, 
and who keep interested in the farmers’ problems, need 
not worry about their people failing to do anything they 
ask of them.” 

The million farm families who have recently united 
in the American Farm Bureau Federation are anxious 
for as great progress among their rural churches as 
among their economic institutions. Is it too much to 
ask of the entire church, in city, in town, and in country, 
to enter into a new rural church movement, the purpose 
of which shall be to make the church the center of the 
life of every rural community? This will mean many 
readjustments. It will mean resident pastors in larger 
parishes where now we have absentee preachers in 
divided parishes. It will mean many new applications 
of the gospel to present-day needs. But the burden of 
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Jesus’ ministry was to apply his gospel to the needs 
of the people of his day. From the joyous home in 
Cana in the north to the sorrowing Bethany home in 
the south, our Lord was quick to see the needs of the 
people near at hand. He overthrew the tables in the 
temple and the traditional beliefs all about him in order 
to keep religion from being robbed of its life. His 
gospel today is still the abundant life. 

In the succeeding chapters we shall think together 
about ways and means of keeping the rural church in the 
place of leadership which it deserves throughout all 
rural America. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Times in the country have changed. Instead of la- 
menting “the good old days,” it were better for us to 
try to keep the rural church up to date. 

Improved farm machinery means that fewer people 
are needed in the country; therefore, many go to the 
city. This means that there are fewer people ieft in 
the country to support the church; therefore, small 
churches should be consolidated. 

Automobiles and good roads have enlarged the rural 
neighborhood, making it possible for farm people to 
attend strong central churches. As a rule such a church 
should be located at the trade center. 

Cooperative marketing is increasing rapidly in rural 
America. This is giving farmers encouragement to 
cooperate in other things, including their church. 

More than two thousand counties in the United States 
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have recently been organized for extension work in 
agriculture and home making. The county agricultural 
agent, the home economics agent, and the junior club 
leader, direct many county-wide projects. As a result, 
the farmers are thinking of their daily life in larger 
terms. The little neighborhood unit has largely given 
place to the county unit for their agricultural organi- 
zations. Scientific agriculture is generally accepted. 
The small neighborhood church must likewise be 
enlarged, both geographically and in its program of 
activities. 

The consolidation of rural schools, although opposed 
by provincialism and meeting many obstacles, is, never- 
theless, advancing rapidly. This movement is paving 
the way for a great consolidation of rural churches, first 
among near-by churches of the same faith, and later 
among different denominations. 

The radio in recent years, like the telephone and the 
rural free delivery, has given country people a changed 
attitude, by decreasing their isolation and putting them 
in touch with world movements. This has tended to 
make them dissatisfied with a small, uninteresting 
church. A larger church organization, probably in the 
village or town, with a social program and modern re- 
ligious education facilities is necessary. 

The standard of living in farm homes has improved 
enormously. Family demands are increasing faster 
than incomes. All these changes mean readjustments. 
Religion in the countryside must be adapted to meet 
the needs of this new rural life. . 
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THE DEMONSTRATION IDEA ( ABOVE) HAS TAKEN HOLD oF FARMERS, 

IF WE WOULD USE THE ‘SAME IDEA IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, FARM 
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NEARLY A MILLION 
BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
ENROLLED IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND HOME- 
MAKING CLUBS. CHRIS- 
TIAN PEOPLE, LOOKING 
FOR A FIELD OF SER- 
VICE, SHOULD BECOME 
LEADERS OF THESE 
CLUBS AND HELP TO 
KEEP THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS LOYAL TO THE 
CHURCH. 
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A CHRISTIAN PROGRAM FOR THE NEW 
RURAL LIFE 


Rourat life is changing. Farmers have new inter- 
ests. They travel more, subscribe to more newspapers 
and magazines, and maintain a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Their new agricultural organizations—the farm 
bureau and the cooperatives—are giving them a new 
desire for team-work. As their individualism gives 
place to a group consciousness, so their individualistic 
religion gives place to a desire for cooperative church 
activity. Religion still means to them a personal com- 
munion, with the Father, yet they are asking how their 
religion should affect the countryside in which they 
live. 

Christians everywhere are seeking a program that 
will fit in with our rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions. In this study book we are considering ways 
and means of Christianizing the new countryside. Let 
us inquire further into the interests of rural people. 
Perhaps in this way we may see what the new rural 
Christian program should be. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES’ 


A farmer described his Sunday-school class session 
thus: “In our Sunday-school class there are fifteen men 
between twenty-five and forty years of age. The teacher 
does most of the talking. He asks questions about the 


lesson, but no one will say a word. He both asks and 
43 
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answers the questions. During the last three or four 
minutes of the hour, he applies the lesson; that is, he 
mentions some modern questions such as law enforce- 
ment, the Ku Klux Klan, world peace, or a Christian 
attitude towards other races and religions. As soon as 
he mentions such questions as these, everyone wants to 
talk at once, but then the closing bell rings and we must 
stop.” 

Does not this indicate the need for a new type of re- 
ligious instruction? The Sunday-school teacher may 
well recognize the natural interests of his class and 
their week-day activities. 

“Our minister,” said a layman, “is afraid to discuss 
present-day civic and social problems, such as honest 
government, wholesome recreation, and the abolition of 
child labor. He believes in these things, but he is afraid 
of offending the ‘stand-pat’ group in the church, so he 
continues to talk in generalities, saying only those things 
with which everybody agrees. He thinks progressively, 
but he acts with the conservatives.” 

Perhaps some people think it is not within the 
church’s sphere to encourage laymen to become inter- 
ested in these topics. If the church is to attract and 
hold the interest of progressive people, rural as well as 
urban, it must do so. 

A layman once came to his pastor and said, “I wish 
we had a class in our church in which we could study 
social problems.” 

“My, I’m glad to hear you say that!” said his pas- 
tor. ‘We'll have one.” These two men started such 
a class, and it has now been a success for over fifteen 
years. 
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On the other hand, a certain minister preached a ser- 
mon on efficient government just before election day 
and he exhorted his members to “vote as they prayed.” 
The next day the local paper came out with a long edi- 
torial advising this pastor “not to mix politics and re- 
ligion,” but to “stick to the old-time religion,” to the 
“pure and unadulterated gospel.” 

We are coming to think, however, that none of these 
things are adulterations of the gospel. A Christian 
program for the new rural life must include civic right- 
eousness, public health, wholesome social life, child 
welfare, happy home life, and an adequate income. 

A great agricultural leader, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s National Agricultural Commission, who is also 
a teacher of a Sunday-school class of men in his home 
church, described the work of the church thus: 

“In the old days, the function of the church was to 
tell people what they ought to do. Now they know this 
already. They know it from their general knowledge 
and they learn it from their increased reading. The 
big task of the church now is to inspire people to do 
what they know they ought to do.” 


INCREASED READING AMONG RURAL PEOPLE 


Let us consider what he calls the “increased reading” 
of rural people. Let us make an estimate of what he 
ealls “their general knowledge.” A graduate student 
at Cornell selected a township in New York State and 
studied the reading of every family in it, visiting 179 
farms. He found that 301 weekly agricultural papers 
and 204 bi-weekly or monthly farm magazines were 
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taken by these 179 farmers, an average of three farm 
papers in every home. 

“But in these farm papers,” you say, “they get only 
technical information about agriculture and home- 
making, and not any general knowledge.” Even if this 
were true, these 179 homes subscribe, in addition to 
their agricultural papers, to 161 daily papers and to 
148 weekly newspapers. There may be some who still 
question daily papers taken as an accurate index of a 
family’s general intelligence. For such we add the in- 
formation that general magazine subscriptions in this 
community are divided as follows: 


Ladies’ Home Journal 34 Youth’s Companion 6 
American Magazine 29 Cosmopolitan 6 
Saturday Evening Post 24 Pathfinder 6 
McCall’s Magazine 24 Today’s Housewife 6 
Needlecraft Magazine 22 Christian Advocate 5 
Woman’s Home Com- Household Magazine 5 
panion 16 National Geographic 

Pictorial Review 16 Magazine 5 
People’s Home Journal 14 Good Stories 5 
Woman’s World 10 _ 
Christian Herald 9 

Good Housekeeping 7 = Total 249 


In brief, we find the following reading matter in 
these 179 homes: 


Weekly farm papers 301 Weekly newspapers 148 
Bi-weekly or monthly Magazines (not agri- 

farm magazines 204. cultural) 249 
Daily newspapers 161 


Total circulation, 1,063 
Am average of 5.9 periodicals per home 
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The fact that 161 daily papers come into these homes 
every day, or a total of 966 every week, as compared 
with fourteen religious papers, indicates the commu- 
nity’s interest in the latest happenings, or so-called news. 
Dividing these papers in another way we have: 


DOCIUGE ND ADRES aio a> s)siereie's 0 ety o 9'4.0; #0 1,049—or 99 per cent 
Religious papers ...6:-ceeesersescoes 14—or 1 per cent 


We would all agree that the proportion of religious 
papers read in these 179 homes is far too small. And 
this immediately raises the question in our minds, has 
the church been doing all that it should to help the 
farmer through the agency of religious journalism ? 
On the other hand, though we deplore this small number 
of denominational or religious papers to be found in the 
farmer’s household, are not many of the so-called “‘secu- 
lar” magazines religious in the help which they give, 
by their general tone and by special articles and de- 
partments, toward achieving a higher plane of living, 
spiritual as well as physical ? 

This leads us to the theme of this chapter, that all 
our so-called “secular activities” should be Christian 
and that life is a unit instead of two fractions,—an 
“artificial bifurcation,”’—one religious, and the other 
something else. We shall think together of ways in 
which the church can Christianize all phases of the 
new rural life, 


A CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 


A Christian program for the new rural life should 
accomplish the following results: 
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1. Strengthen family ties in the midst of all the 
present-day forces that tend to tear them apart, and 
stress the sacredness of family life. 

2. Make the children the center of the home and 
community life, thus using the stones with which we 
construct reformatories to build parish houses; using 
the rope with which we have been hanging people to 
construct playground swings; giving as much space to 
parks as to cemeteries; having schoolhouses as fine as 
barns, as much furniture in the house for the children 
as for guests, as much time for the bedtime story-hour 
as for the radio. : 

3. Emphasize both health and holiness, both sanita- 
tion and saintliness, before Him who tells us that we 
are the temples of the living God! 

4, Put more emphasis upon worship, but also recog- 
nize the fact that religious obligation is not exhausted 
by going to church; neither is the church’s task com- 
pleted by simply getting people to come to meetings. 

5. Develop a Christian atmosphere in which a clean 
and wholesome social life can be lived in this day 
' when commercial agencies are bidding for the control 
of all recreation. 

6. Christianize all relationships in such a way that, 
as we are drawn closer together by improved methods 
of communication and by cooperative economic agen- 
cies, we may build that world brotherhood which has 
been our ideal for so long. 

7. Make this earth beautiful which God has made 
holy, and conserve its fertility as well as its beauty for 
future generations. 
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8. Look upon government and laws as the best judg- 
ment of the best people, and develop the individual con- 
science to obey and to enforce the law. 

9. Put the spirit of Christ into every-day life, so 
Jarge a portion of which consists in earning a living, 
placing service above profits, ideals above dividends, and 
human relationships above material wealth. 


Let us now examine these nine statements to see with 
how many of them, if any, we can agree. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN RURAL HOME 


A group of women were holding an all-day meeting 
in the basement of a rural church, under the auspices 
of the county home bureau. The home demonstration 
agent for the county and a specialist from the State 
College of Agriculture were present. The meeting had 
begun at 9:30 a.m. and continued until 4:00 P.M. 
During the informal conversation at the dinner table, 
the pastor’s wife remarked to one of the women, “We 
missed you at church Sunday.” 

“Yes, I was sorry to miss,” she answered, “but I 
just can’t get my work done up and get to church by 
eleven o’clock in the morning. We have so many 
chores.” 

“But,” someone reminded her, “you were here at 
9:30 this morning to attend this home bureau meeting,” 

“Yes,” she explained, “I would have missed part of 
the meeting if I had been late.” 

She easily excused herself for missing church, but 
this new organization of farm women interested her 
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so much that she would not think of missing one of its 
meetings. The newness of it made its appeal no doubt, 
but also farm women look upon it as a practical as- 
sociation that brings them help in their daily work. 

“This has been a fine meeting,” one of the guests 
said to the pastor’s wife as she was leaving for home 
at four o’clock that afternoon. 

“I could not help but feel disappointed all the day,” 
the pastor’s wife replied. “I watched this big crowd 
here. They came early and stayed to the end. I kept 
thinking how I would like to see them show this same 
interest in coming to church. I have often wondered 
if these training schools in nutrition or clothing, in 
child welfare or recreation, were a hindrance or a help 
to church attendance.” 

It so happened that this apparent jealousy or mis- 
understanding between the church and the home bureau ~ 
in this community increased until the pastor refused 
the home-bureau women the use of the church base- 
ment for their meetings. 

Let us consider the problem which this incident sug- 
gests. There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the church was practically the only institution besides 
the school that was to be found in rural communities. 
People went to church if they went anywhere. A little 
over ten years ago home demonstration work was be- 
gun in the South. The need for food conservation dur- 
ing the War gave new impetus to this important work, 
and now in many counties in the United States women 
are organized to carry on projects dealing with the 
home, such as nutrition, clothing, recreation, health, 
household management, civics, home beautification, and 
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child welfare. Extension agents with scientific train- 
ing in these subjects are employed, and are paid by 
the counties themselves with the help of state and fed- 
eral appropriations. 

The pastor’s wife just quoted suggested that this new 
interest of farm women in home-making interfered with 
their church attendance. Should not the church strive 
to cooperate rather than compete with an organization 
like this, whose purpose is to bring about a happy and 
efficient home life ? ; 

The aims and the ideals of this association of farm 
women have been written into a creed by Dr. Ruby 
Green Smith," as follows: 


To maintain the highest ideals of home life; to count children 
the most important of crops; to mother them so that their bodies 
may be sound, their minds clear, their spirits happy, and their 
characters generous. 

To place service above comfort; to let loyalty to high purpose 
silence discordant notes; to let neighborliness supplant hatreds; 
to be discouraged never. 

To lose self in generous enthusiasms; to extend to the legs 
fortunate a helping hand; to believe one’s community may become 
the best of communities; and to cooperate with others for the 
common ends of a more abundant home and community life. 

This is the offer of the home bureau to the home-maker of 
today. 


It would seem that a Christian program for the new 
rural life should seek to aid in every possible way this 
and other organizations that support and strengthen the 
home. Where could one find a better opportunity for 
Christian service in his own community than in seek- 
ing to improve the homes there by working through 


1 Associate state leader of home demonstration agents in New 
York. 
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this home-makers’ organization? How could our mis- 
sionary boards render a more worth-while service to 
needy communities than by sending to them Christian 
young women trained in this most practical subject of 
home economics? We began our home mission enter- 
prise by building churches and inviting people to come 
to them to get religion. Now that the churches are built, 
we find that we can express the same high missionary 
ideals by taking religion to the people in their homes 
and giving them opportunity to show its effect on their 
lives by church attendance and also by the methods and 
manner of their daily home life. Happy and efficient 
home life is but an expression of our religious life, and 
one way to bring the kingdom of heaven upon earth 
is for us to join this great organization of farm women 
and give it our intelligent and active support, thus 
tying up the church with this program of home im- 
provement. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN CHILD WELFARE 


A certain church considered, at its annual congre- 
gational meeting, what its big aim, or purpose, or slo- 
gan, should be for the coming year. After no little 
discussion it was decided to make the year in that 
church “The Children’s Year.” Its whole year’s pro- 
gram, the selection of lesson material, the expenditure 
of funds, the remodeling of the church, the changing 
of the church lawn, and even the sermons were to be 
guided by the needs and the interests of the children. 
If at least one church in every District or Presbytery 
or Diocese should decide on such a plan, the other 
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churches before long would likewise catch a vision of 
what Jesus meant when he placed a child in the midst 
of his congregation and told them that “of such was the 
kingdom of God.” 

Any and every church is interested in the welfare 
of children, you say? Let us investigate before we 
agree to this. 

A small village with one wide central street, beauti- 
ful shade trees, neat lawns, well-kept homes, and two 
good Protestant churches—an ideal village—held a 
union meeting of the two churches. The object of the 
meeting was to discuss a community program for the 
year. ‘Two projects were proposed, the collecting of a 
historical exhibit and the organizing of some boys’ 
agricultural clubs and of some girls’ clubs in home- 
making. They talked for an hour about the historical 
exhibit, and voted to devote two days to such a project; 
but there was not enough interest in boys’ and girls’ 
clubs to arouse even one person from either of the 
two churches to volunteer to become a leader. They 
had time to dig out antique furniture and age-worn 
documents from their attics and thus revel in their 
past history, but the pastor, who was presiding, was 
unable to get anyone interested in a garden or a poultry 
club for boys or a flower or a sewing club for girls. 
It could scarcely be claimed that these two churches 
were greatly interested in child welfare. 

Any rural church that is trying to adapt its program 
to the new rural life must take into account the recent 
boys’ and girls’ club movement. Commencing about 
ten years ago with corn clubs for the boys and canning 
clubs for the girls, and later adding pig clubs, potato 
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clubs, calf clubs, sewing clubs, cooking clubs, poultry 
clubs, and farm mechanics’ clubs, this movement has 
captured the interests of the teen-age boys and girls of 
rural America. Nearly a million boys and girls are 
now enrolled in one or more of these junior projects. 
Is it not the teen-age boy or girl that we fear so much 
to lose from our churches? What an opportunity for 
character building through these clubs! 

The following incident happened recently in a boys’ 
corn club. One of the boys went to a local farmer who 
had some very fine corn and asked him for two of his 
best ears. The man gave the boy his choice. As the 
boy started home, he hesitated, and then he returned 
the corn, explaining that some of the boys had destroyed 
two ears which he had set aside for his exhibit at the 
State Fair and that he had come to get some to replace 
those. 

“But I guess I won’t take ’em,” he continued. “Tt 
wouldn’t be quite square, would it, for me to put two 
ears of your corn in my exhibit?” and he walked home 
empty handed. The suggestion that such an incident 
raises is, that since a million boys and girls are in such 
clubs, these experiences might be used in teaching re- 
ligion, and in giving point to a Sunday-school lesson. 
Why should not our churches accept the leadership of 
these boys’ and girls’ clubs as a part of the week-day 
program of their church groups? One day I saw, in 
imagination, a million boys and girls kept loyal to the 
church because the church leaders were willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility of this club work. The day 
following, at a meeting of fifty-two rural ministers, I 
learned—and this was not imagination—that not one 
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of their number was actively interested in any boys’ 
or girls’ club or belonged to the farm bureau, and that 
only two belonged to the Grange, and that they con- 
sidered these modern movements in rural life merely 
as hindrances to church attendance. And during the 
afternoon session, I listened to a long paper on the 
importance of preaching more doctrinal sermons. I 
wonder when and how we are going to get our churches 
to take a more important part in the welfare of the 
children. 

“This is an exceptional case,” you say. It happens 
that the following week I found another group of 
church leaders still less interested. And the following 
month, at the national annual meeting of one of our 
greatest Protestant bodies, so much time was consumed 
debating the origin of the human species and related 
questions that there was not enough time left in the 
convention to hear the report of the board of Sunday 
schools. . 

Last year, in Chicago, the presidents of nine large 
and nationally known railroads gave a banquet to 
1,600 boys’ and girls’ club members who had won first 
places in their county contests. Five hundred banks 
loaned $900,000 in one year to club boys and girls to 
finance their projects. Let us in the churches also 
see and grasp this opportunity for training Christian 
leaders in rural America by means of these modern 
movements among farm boys and girls. Our religion, 
to be vital and practical, must appeal to the modern 
man and adapt itself to the rapid changes that are 
taking place. 

Many resolutions have been written and passed with 
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acrimonious earnestness, condemning our public schools, 
both elementary and collegiate, because they do not 
teach religion as some of us think they should. We 
even specify just how many verses of the Bible should 
be read in the public school each morning. Earnest 
church people who pass these resolutions regarding the 
number of Bible verses that their children should hear 
read each morning at school do not read that same 
number of verses to their children each day at home. 
In fact, some of them seldom read the Bible to their 
children at all. These same people, in large numbers, 
oppose the consolidation of schools. They vote for the 
school trustee who promises to keep down school taxes, 
and hence they have a poorer school. Which is the 
better Christian, he who votes for better schools, or 
he who votes for a resolution compelling the teacher 
to give his children the instruction in religion at school 
which the parent himself should give them at home? 
Seeing to it that the Bible is read in the school and 
making sure that the school is a good school, scholasti- 
cally and otherwise, are both Christian obligations. The 
education, health, and play life of the children of our 
community is our religious responsibility—our Chris- 
tian duty. 

We hear a great deal of talk about making the world 
better. I wonder if the way to do this is not to make — 
each community better. No one would question that 
the welfare of the children of America is a great home 
missionary opportunity. Perhaps the way to improve 
these conditions is for each church to enlist in a child- 
welfare crusade in its own community. 

If you will study, with me, two communities, you can 
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readily see the difference in the influence various 
churches are exerting along the line of child welfare. 
Both these examples are actual villages and the condi- 
tions as set forth are true in detail. 

The first community is a village of 858 people. It 
has six lodges, five card clubs, a G. A. R. post, an 
American Legion, a motion picture theater, and a cham- 
ber of commerce. It has five churches—four Protestant 
and one Catholic. . 

On Monday evenings the Masons or Eastern Stars 
meet. On Tuesday evenings the Odd Fellows or Re- 
beeeas meet. On Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
there is a movie. On Thursday evenings there is a 
regular stock company show. On Friday evenings the 
eard clubs meet. On Saturday evenings there are both 
movies and dances. 

There are three halls for dancing, in one of which 
twelve dances were held last winter. There are seven 
dining-rooms and seven kitchens in the lodges and 
churches of the village, used mainly for adults. There. 
is a recreation club for men. Let us see how this com- 
munity is providing for its children. 

The schoolhouse was built twenty-five years ago, and 
has had no improvements made since. There is no 
gymnasium in the school. No classes in home-making, 
agriculture, or manual training are offered because of 
lack of space in the building and lack of money. There 
is in the village no recreation club for boys or girls. 

The home bureau, which had classes in such sub- 
jects as child-feeding and recreation, had twenty-five 
members two years ago, fifteen riembers last year, and. 
this year it disbanded. 
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The parent-teacher’s association, whose task is “to 
promote the best interests of parenthood, to raise the 
standard of home life, and to further a better under- 
standing and a closer relation between home, school, 
church, and state,” disbanded this year after electing 
three presidents, each of whom in turn refused to 
serve. 

The five churches tried to unite in conducting week- 
day classes in religion, in cooperation with the public 
schools, but the strongest Protestant church objected 
to the plan and asserted that. it, alone, of the five 
churches held to the “fundamentals” of religion and 
therefore it did not want the other churches teaching 
its children in any joint program. 

The other community is a small hamiet in the ad- 
joining county consisting of seventy-three families in 
all. Here the Catholic church conducts a small paro- 
chial school. The single Protestant church, built in 
1815, erected during the last three years a $50,000 
parish house, every room of which is suitable for work 
with children and young people. The community has 
but one lodge, and the only motion pictures available 
are furnished by the Protestant church. A daily va- 
cation Bible school held in the summer of 1925, had 
an average attendance of ninety-eight children. They 
were brought to the church in two auto busses from 
homes within a radius of seven miles in the surround- 
ing country. 

In the church there is one girls’ and two boys’ basket- 
ball teams, and also a baseball team. In addition to the 
usual junior organizations, there is conducted a regular 
class in training young people in church membership. 
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The adults in this community are interested in child 
welfare; in the first community described, they are 
absorbed in their own selfish pleasures. 

The only time the Master showed great displeasure 
with His disciples was when they kept the children 
away from Him. The most severe punishment He 
ever recommended, that of hanging a millstone around 
a man’s neck and throwing him into the sea, was for the 
heinous crime of offending a child. Should not the 
modern church be interested, actively interested, in 
the health, play, and education of the children of its 
community ? 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEW HEALTH CRUSADE 


Our greatest reform movements have practically all 
had their beginnings in the church. A gospel of love 
must have an outlet in service. Consequently, philan- 
thropy, higher education, temperance, and the care of 
the sick are the results of the teaching and preaching of 
the church. In the parable of Jesus in which He was 
describing the last judgment, He said those would in- 
herit the Kingdom, who, in His name, had fed the hun- 
gry, cared for the strangers, clothed the needy, and 
visited the sick. For two thousand years the church 
has been interested in the physical as well as the spiri- 
tual needs of mankind. Asa result, hospitals have been 
built throughout every Christian land. But now we 
are realizing that keeping people well is as much a 
Christian service as caring for those who are sick. 
Let us see what new agencies we have for teaching 
health, and enlist our churches in a health crusade. 
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“T went to a school,” said a county nurse, “and found 
a child nearly blind in one eye. The family physician 
did not know about it; neither did the parents. The 
mother cried when I told her. ‘What can we do about 
it?” she asked. After consulting the family physician, 
we decided to take the child to a specialist in Kansas 
City for an operation. The treatment which followed 
was successful, and the child’s sight was saved.” 

Work of this nature is being done every day by 
county nurses. 

Another nurse told me the following facts: 

“T’ve seen children all crippled with rheumatism 
on account of diseased tonsils. Many visits have had 
to be made to the parents to get them to agree to an 
operation for removing the tonsils and adenoids. -But 
when this was done, in a few weeks the health of the 
children began to improve. And these same parents who 
at first seemed so skeptical, thanked me later with tears 
in their eyes.’ 

Still another county nurse contributed this touching 
story: 

“One day while examining the children in a rural 
school, I found two children afflicted with hernia. They 
needed hospital treatment at once. Their father ex- 
plained to me that he could not afford it, trying to 
conceal his emotion while he told me about his financial 
condition. But he went with me to see his family physi- 
cian, who suggested a surgeon. We next visited the 
surgeon. On explaining the situation, the surgeon said, 
‘You get their hospital bill looked after, and V’ll make 
no charge for the operation.’? I went to the hospital 
and the people in charge agreed to give us their services 
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at actual cost. Then I went. to the Rotary Club in the 
near-by town and asked them to guarantee the hospital 
bill, which they agreed to do. The operation was quite 
successful. ‘The father was more than pleased with the 
results. He sold a cow to pay for all of the hospital 
care.” 

Despite the importance of such work, this nurse had 
to discontinue her service in the county because there 
were not enough people interested in it to support it. 

A fourth county nurse gave me the following sta- 
tistics : 

“J. usually visit two rural schools a day and examine 
every pupil. For each one I make out a health chart, 
and when necessary, I send the children to a clinic. 
In the entire county I found more than a thousand 
children whose teeth needed care. In one year I ar- 
ranged that from seventy-five to a hundred children 
should have their tonsils and adenoids removed. When 
I was not doing this, I. was busy teaching classes of 
mothers in home care of the sick or first aid.” 

These are conversations I have had with county 
nurses. Nearly half of the counties in the United 
States employ these trained women to teach health to 
the children in the publie schools. They get the chil- 
dren to drink more milk and less tea and coffee; to eat 
more vegetables and fruit, and less meat and fewer 
sweets; to sleep with windows open, to drink plenty 
of water, to brush their teeth twice daily, to play in the 
open, and to attend Sunday school. 

“T’ve persuaded many a child to go to Sunday 
school,” said one of these county nurses. A nurse gets 
acquainted personally with each child in the county, 
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and the children love her. Outside of the parents she 
is the only person who gives them individual attention. 

The salaries of these county nurses are paid in part 
by the county supervisors or commissioners, in part by 
the school boards, in part by the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in part by voluntary organizations such 
as the Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions Clubs. Why should 
not the churches be the first in the county to support 
in an organized way these county nurses ? 

It was not long ago that we thought the duty of the 
church in health matters was simply to build hospitals 
and to care for the sick. This has been, and still is, a 
welcome expression of practical Christianity. But to- 
day the churches which also help to provide for a 
county nurse are adapting their program to the new 
rural life. 

Dr. Hedger, a noted leader in health education, is 
responsible for the statement that eighty-four per cent 
of the children in rural districts have bad teeth. Prob- 
ably no one will send these children as patients to our 
church hospitals. Then has the church no responsibility 
in the matter? Even though these children should all 
come to our hospitals for dental care, are we going to 
let the next generation of children acquire the same 
defects? Teaching the proper care of the teeth is as 
practical Christianity as is conducting a dental clinic. 

The churches have built many orphanages. No one 
would question that herein lies a beautiful expression 
of the teachings of Jesus. But keeping these same 
children from becoming orphans is no less a Christian 
task. A sanatorium for tubercular patients is still a 
responsibility of the churches, but we must remember 
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that it is the uncared for that get tuberculosis. We have 
no right to neglect the children and then soothe our con- 
sciences by giving money to our church hospitals. 

We have compulsory school attendance; but think 
of the injustice of compelling a boy to go to school who 
cannot see the blackboard! One girl who was kept in 
school by the compulsory attendance law had five con- 
tagious diseases during the first year. She has a bad 
heart and other handicaps. We may enforce the law 
and keep her in school, but at the present rate we 
shall murder her befotie she is fourteen. Keeping a 
child in school is important, but it is more important 
to keep her in health. A girl grows up but once; but 
she can study all her life. 

Some of us have felt that the church’s responsibility 
for the school children stops when we get a law passed 
that compels the teacher to read six verses from the 
Bible each morning. This is important, but so also is 
the height of the seats in which the pupils sit during the 
rest of the day. 

In one county in Iowa, one of the denominations is 
now building a hospital. In that same county thirty- 
eight per cent of the children in the schools are repeat- 
ing their grades, many of them because of improper 
care. Is not the task of the churches in that county 
as much to teach health as to care for the sick ? 

A State College of Agriculture recently made a 
motion picture film of a wonderful and well-kept calf. 
This film showed all the rules regarding the way a calf 
should be treated. In the same film was a boy, leading 
the calf. The boy was anemic, stooped, narrow chested, 
his teeth protruded because of adenoids, and he was 
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in great need of intelligent care. The college of agricul- 
ture teaches us about the care of calves; the church must 
be as much interested in the care of boys. 

For a certain children’s home, the running expenses 
last year totaled $4,099.11. Would it not be a much 
better service to the community if instead of Christian 
families subscribing funds for this institutional home, 
they would each take one of these orphan children and 
give it a real home? 

If your church wishes to enlist in this great task of 
teaching health, you will be able to get plenty of lec- 
turers from the State Health Department and, inci- 
dentally, you will, of course, see that the church is prop- 
erly ventilated before the lecturer arrives. Your pro- 
gram should include more than occasional talks. You 
will need a study class. If the ladies’ aid society would 
request it, probably the county nurse would conduct a 
class in home nursing or in the prevention of disease. 
Your lectures and study program will develop into activ- 
ities, and you will soon find clinics being conducted in 
the church by a local physician. The germ-breeding 
places will be removed; swamps will be drained ste 
clean-up campaign will be in order ; individual drinking 
cups will be used in public places; and regular medical 
examinations will be given at the schools. A county 
nurse will be the best leader in this program of health 
education. You will find your churca commending its 
religious administration by nothing more effectively 
than by its concern for the health of its people. 
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CHRISTIANIZING THE COMMUNITY’S RECREATION 


The increased emphasis on commercialized amuse- 
ments is another indication of the changing rural life. 
Fifteen years ago, the movies were just beginning to 
win the attention of the American people. Their exist- 
ence in the rural villages does not extend further back 
than ten years. In this brief period, 16,000 commercial 
movie houses have been built, and through these, 25,- 
000,000 people pass every twenty-four hours.” The fact 
that a typical rural village is crowded on Saturday 
night until a late hour by people attending the movies 
must inevitably affect church attendance on the follow- 
ing day. Sunday movies cf course offer an additional 
problem. ‘ 

Within the last three years there has been a great 
increase in the number of public dance halls built on the 
outskirts of county-seat towns. A chauffeur who spends 
all his time taking musicians to and from public dances 
recently told me that it was a common occurrence for 
people to come as far as thirty miles to these public 
dances. 

There has also been, recently, an increased attend- 
ance at professional baseball games. The total attend- 
ance at the games of only one of the big ee was 
over four million people during the past season.? Ap- 
parently our recreation is tending to become commer- 
cialized and passive. 

Not long ago, a hundred teoile met in their country 


2 Data from Mr, John Edgeton, President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
3 Facts from John A. Heydier, President of the National League. 
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church to discuss ways and means of improving their 
community. 

“The question that worries me most,” said one mother, 
“is where our young people go for their good times. 
They always go out of the community, and we never 
know with whom they are associating. This very night 
there is a public dance down on the state road. They 
say the person who runs it often makes a hundred dol- 
lars a night. Young people whom we know nothing 
about come there from a radius of twenty miles.” 

The result of this discussion was a decision to organ- 
ize in that church a community club with the purpose 
of providing a recreational program for old and young. 
One of the loyal members of the church was elected 
president of the club. Within a month he resigned, 
with the excuse that some of the other members of 
the church were finding fault with his social programs. 
This church was seventy-five years old. It had had time 
enough to train a lot of people. But its present member- 
ship conceived their Christian duty toward recreation 
to be simply that of censoring it. Realizing this situa- 
tion, no other member of that church would accept the 
office, and those of us who were advising with the com- 
munity had to ask a man who was not a member of that 
church at all to act as president of the club. It is a 
question whether this church was really endeavoring to 
Christianize its social life or simply to condemn the 
recreation which commercial agencies were furnishing. 

One of the obstacles facing the church in her effort 
to Christianize a community’s recreation is the fear of 
desecrating the church building. A certain congrega- 
tion added a social hall to its old building, but for fear 
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it might be harmed, the members were afraid to allow 
it to be used for anything but lectures and suppers. A 
boys’ class in the Sunday school petitioned the church 
officials for the use of this room for basket-ball. After 
no little discussion, the boys’ request was refused. 

“They might knock the plaster off the walls,” pro- 
tested one of the men. 

“They would get the chairs all dirty, so we’d hate to 
sit on them with our good clothes on,” was the way one 
- woman voiced her objections. 

Finally the boys were told to go and build a hall of 
their own. Of course they could not do that. 

“Where is this class of boys now?” I asked one of 
these same church officials. 

“Oh, they’re all scattered and gone,” was the reply. 

“We don’t have any young men’s class in the Sunday 
school now,” someone explained. 

“Young people are quite a problem, nowadays, don’t 
you think?’ said another. 

This church still has its “social hall,” even if its boys 
have gone. What we take care of, we keep. 

Christianizing the community’s play and recreation 
means that people shall have their good times under 
Christian auspices. It means that Christian principles 
shall guide in the selection of the community’s recrea- 
tion. It means that in many instances the church shall 
furnish the equipment, and usually the leaders as well, 
for the play-times of young and old. In what better 
way than in play can a church teach honesty, courage, 
fair treatment for all, team work, health, self-sacrifice, 
and friendliness—traits all essential for making our 
lives happier and better ? 
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Many churches are demonstrating this principle. 
One of these is the Blue Grass Church, in southern 
Indiana. After discovering the dearth of recreational 
facilities in his parish and learning that the young 
people went away to the city for their good times, the 
pastor of this church read the following announcement 
from his pulpit one Sunday morning: 

“Next Saturday afternoon at two o’clock there will be 
a meeting in Ace Hillyer’s pasture, when games for 
all ages will be played.” 

Thus the Blue Grass Church started its social pro- 
gram. One hundred and twenty-five people came to 
this first “Play Day.” On the Saturday that was the 
busiest of the year in outside interests, there was an 
attendance of thirty; and one week there were as 
many as three hundred present. 

One of the officers of the church opposed the plan at 
first, but when he saw the effect it had on his own boys, 
he became one of its staunchest supporters. One Sun- 
day in harvest time the pastor said, “Since everyone 
will be cutting wheat next Saturday, perhaps we had 
better omit our recreational program.” The same man 
who had at first opposed the recreational plan arose and 
said, “No, let’s play as usual next Saturday. My ex- 
perience has been that I can get more work out of my 
boys in five and a half days now than I could get before 
in six.” 

But this recreational program soon demanded a Com- 
munity House. This was accordingly built. The keen 
interest in this building and the great desire for it is 
indicated by the fact that the boys themselves made all 
the equipment for this house. Seventy-five boys now 
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belong to the athletic association, one of the church 
organizations. Last year ten basket-ball teams were 
organized in this one parish. 

The recreational program included not only plays and 
games, but also boys’ and girls’ clubs in agriculture and 
home economics. ‘This church conducted the first sum- 
mer camp for boys’ and girls’ club members in the State. 
The pastor boosts club work from his pulpit just as he 
does foreign missions or tithing, because he finds in it 
the same values for character building. At the last agri- 
cultural fair held in this parish,—it lasted four days, 
—there were over a thousand entries, and the prizes won 
amounted to over fifteen hundred dollars. 

When this pastor began his social program here six 
years ago, there was not a college graduate in the 
community. Now that community has nineteen young 
people attending some college or university. 

“But do they join the church ?”’ is the question minis- 
ters usually ask. Even if they did not, such a program 
is well worth while, for these young people are develop- 
ing strong, clean characters and social attitudes. They 
are boys and girls such as you would enjoy having for 
neighbors. But, of course, if they associate the church 
with their good times, with new friendships made, and 
with a clean life, it is not surprising that they will want 
to enroll with the Great Captain for the game of life. 
Sixty young people joined this church on one Easter 
Sunday. At a recent communion Sunday as many 
young people as adults went to the communion table. 
Two of the young men of the parish have recently been 
recommended to the District Conference for licenses 
to preach. 
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“The biggest thing we have in Iowa,” a college 
president once said, “is our corn crop.” But the big- 
gest and best crop in the Blue Grass parish is its boys 
and girls. 

During the past year the writer has conducted exten- 
sion schools for training recreational leaders. Eighty- 
three per cent of the 1,033 people who attended were 
church leaders. This interest of the church in social 
and recreational life is one of the ways in which the 
church is adapting itself to the new rural life. 


CHRISTIANIZING COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


The task of the church is, first of all, the regenera- 
tion of the individuals in the community and then the 
Christianizing of the relationships between neighbors. 
Jesus gave us this as the first and great commandment; 
first to love God and then to love our fellowmen. 

In a little town named Angelica, I was much im- 
pressed and disappointed one day because of the village 
feuds. The women’s home demonstration club was in a 
turmoil because a woman who had not been chosen 
president was “trying to run things.” The social com- 
mittee found other women more willing to lead than to 
follow. Whoever laid out this town and named it, had 
in mind, no doubt, one tall-spired church facing the 
village green. But all in a row stood five competitive 
churches! A civic club in the town was carrying on a 
study club, their subject of study for the year being 
“world peace.” The question kept coming to me while 
I was there, “Isn’t world peace to be achieved by be- 
ginning in each community to Christianize the rela- 
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tionships between neighbors?” The church of today is 
confronted by the great task of Christianizing com- 
munity cooperation. The world is more in danger from 
the littleness than from the wickedness of men. 

The new rural life has brought with it a feeling of dis- 
trust between town and country people. The one party 
is prejudiced against the other. Originally, every small 
town thought it was going to be a city. The village 
people, in fact, took upon themselves certain airs, and 
looked down upon country “rubes” and “hayseeds.” 
But the situation has changed somewhat lately. The 
automobile has given the farmer a different. attitude. 
He can now “look down upon” the village. He can go 
as far as the real city to trade, or he may send off to a 
mail-order house for his clothes, household goods, and 
general merchandise. Mail-order houses take money 
and business away from village merchants. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company did $220,000,000 worth of business 
in 1924. Montgomery Ward and Company have in- 
creased their sales 114 per cent in the last three years.‘ 
These businesses succeed because they sell largely for 
cash instead of for credit, and also such firms can buy 
in large lots. The local merchant is asked to sell for 
credit and yet he must compete in retail price with 
the mail-order house! The mail-order business tends to 
widen the gap between the farmers and the village 
people. 

Chain stores are growing rapidly. <A study of 
twenty-seven grocery chain stores shows that their trade 
has increased 214 per cent in the last five years. The 
amount of business done by some of these firms is tre 

4Data from Standard Statistics Company, Inc 
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mendous. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany started out to sell nothing but teas and coffees. 
Today this firm sells all kinds of groceries and they 
have over 12,000 stores and 35,000 employees.® 

The same customers who buy from the new chain 
stores telephone their orders to their old village mer- 
chant, ask him to deliver their goods promptly, charge 
the account, send them a monthly statement, and carry 
the credit account until they have sufficient funds to 
pay it. Fifty-three per cent of the sales of village 
merchants are credit sales. It costs the village merchant 
for the interest on the money that he has outstanding, 
for collecting it, and for the few bad debts an average 
of 13.84 per cent a year on all his outstanding credit. 
He could afford to sell a dollar’s worth of goods for 
about ninety-four cents if he were paid in cash!* Add 
to this the cost of telephone and delivery service, which 
is a still greater expense, and you see his enormous 
handicap in competing with chain stores. Are we fair 
to the village merchant in expecting him to give us addi- 
tional service and to compete with chain stores and mail- 
order houses in prices? It would hardly seem so. 
These village merchants are usually the officials of the 
village church, the church we want the farmers to 
attend. 

It is necessary for the farmers and the village people 
to work together in these days if they are to support 
adequately their social agencies. A high school costs 

5 Information from W. G. Wrightson, Vice-President of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacifie Tea Company. 

6 Data from an Economic Study of Rural Store Credit in New 


York State, by Leland Spencer. Bulletin 430, September, 1924, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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too much to build and operate for the farmers and the 
village people to have separate schools. 

There was a time when ministers made their living 
by farming on week-days and preaching on Sundays. 
Their parishioners gave them donations. Even the min- 
ister’s horse was fed from the many neighbors’ grana- 
ries. But no one furnishes gasoline for his automobile 
at the present time, And it takes an educated minister 
to run a church nowadays. All this costs money both 
to the minister and to his parish. In short, the village 
and the farm people should unite if they would attract 
the type of pastor needed now and provide for his neces- 
sary support. 

A library run by and for the village only is a costly 
though worth-while institution. Its usefulness could 
be doubled if the farmers would unite with the towns- 
people in operating and using it. 

People everywhere are coming to believe in public 
health, in the prevention of disease, in quarantine, in 
treatments which make people immune to diphtheria, to 
scarlet fever, and to smallpox, and in medical examina- 
tions in the schools. A public-health program should 
include an entire community, both the village and its 
neighboring countryside. In fact, the two must unite 
in order to support a public-health program. 

The church, the one institution which more than any 
other teaches brotherhood, must unite these factions of 
town and country. With the automobile and improved 
roads, farm people can come to the village church. 
There has been a great deal of interest in foreign mis- 
sions during the last twenty-five years, as is shown by 
the fact that over two million books on this subject have 
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been sold in that period. During the same period the 
village churches have almost entirely lost their hold 
upon farm people. Do we not need a missionary motive 
no less appealing than the interest in foreign missions, 
whereby we may win back the farm people to the village 
church ? 

In a village whose population is 1,600 people, only 
six farm families attend the three village churches, 
and few if any of the farmers living near go elsewhere 
to church. A near-by town church has 1,400 members, 
only four of whom are farmers. In another village 
church of 350 members, five are from the farms. The 
above question has recently been asked in churches 
throughout eighteen counties and the conclusion has 
been that the town and village churches fail to reach 
the surrounding farm population. 

And not only must there be a spirit of cooperation 
between town and country, but also among the farmers 
themselves. One of the most significant things about 
the new rural life, as we have noted in Chapter I, is 
the recent rapid growth of cooperative marketing. 
Farmers have always helped each other in production— 
butchering, spraying, barn-raising, silo-filling, stacking, 
haying, and threshing, but only within the last ten 
years have they begun in a large way to sell their 
produce together. This includes the formation of local 
cooperatives, such as creameries, elevators, livestock 
shipping associations, and, in recent years, pools, feder- 
ations of local and large central agencies, whereby 
farmers everywhere who have the same commodity to 
sell join hands in marketing it. This should mean, of 
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course, new applications of Christian principles. The 
secret of successful commodity marketing is the main- 
tenancy of certain standards of grading and packing, of 
putting on the market only a certain quality of goods. 
The man who thinks it will not matter if he puts in a 
few small apples or a few old eggs will upset the whole 
cooperative principle. Contracts are sometimes used, 
but cooperation is never a complete success until con- 
tracts, though written, are not needed. Six million 
farmers today need the help of Christian principles in 
order to uphold these necessary standards. He who 
says that religion is only a matter of the next world 
has never been a member of a farmers’ cooperative. If 
the knotty problems of cooperative marketing could be 
discussed in the church at a week-night meeting and if 
Christian principles could be applied to these problems, 
one of the main sources of our community conflicts 
might be removed. 

One of the essential teachings of the New Testa- 
ment is the sacrifice of self for the good of all. This 
principle can be applied nowhere better than in com- 
modity marketing. Farmers make a temporary sacri- 
fice to secure greater ultimate returns; i.e., they sacrifice 
the present for the future, which is one of the most well- 
known teachings of religion. The man who junks his 
little neighborhood district school in order to help build 
a more efficient consolidated school in the next neigh- 
borhood is putting into practise the principle, “He 
that loseth his life shall save it.” He who can glory in 
the success of a church other than his own is ready 
to talk church cooperation. We prove the divinity of 
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Christ, not by separating from each other, but by 
putting love into cooperative action, as Jesus himself 
did. 

A Christian program for the new rural life means 
that the church should help maintain a happy and effi- 
cient home life; take an active part in constructive 
child welfare; enlist in the teaching of health, as well 
as in caring for the sick; Christianize the social and 
recreational life, instead of simply condemning the 
commercialized amusements; and teach community 
cooperation. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Farmers are interested in the practical application of 
Christian principles to every-day living. Their keen 
interest in daily happenings and current events is shown 
by their reading large numbers of newspapers and 
magazines, as well as by their joining the new farm 
organizations. 

A Christian program for the new rural life means that 
the church should help maintain a happy and efficient 
home life. This can best be done by cooperating with 
the home bureau and all home-making clubs which are 
promoted by the state colleges of agriculture. 

The proposed federal child labor amendment, or, fail- 
ing that, more adequate state child labor laws, is await- 
ing the support of some great institution like the church, 
which is more interested in child welfare than in profits 
or dividends. The boys’ and girls’ agricultural and 
home-making clubs are now capturing the interest of 
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boys and girls on the farms. Church workers may 
well accept the leadership of these clubs as a part of 
the week-day activities of church groups. The improve- 
ment of the public schools is a better task for Christians 
in the countryside than condemning the schools for 
their lack of religious instruction. 

A Christian program for the new rural life includes 
the teaching of health, as well as the care of the sick. 
County health nurses are being employed for such 
work and are much in need of the cooperation of the 
churches. 

The church has a great opportunity for Christianiz- 
ing the social and recreational life of today. Providing 
proper social life is a better plan than simply condemn- 
ing the commercialized amusements which we have. 

There is great need for the church to teach the spirit 
of cooperation in order to break down the petty cliques 
and feuds in village life and also to remove the feeling 
of distrust between town and country people. These 
barriers are largely sccial and economic. In order to 
put on an efficient modern program in education, health, 
or religion, it is important that town folk and farmers 
should unite. The church has a great opportunity to 
teach the spirit of cooperation which will make this 
possible. | 


III 
EXTENSION WORK IN THE LOCAL PARISH 


In rural America, there is an average of one church 
for every 463 inhabitants. Our greatest need, there- 
fore, is not more churches; it is that these churches 
should reach out and gather in more people. The mem- 
bership is only twenty per cent of the population. Four 
fifths of the people have not yet been reached? Of the 
twenty per cent who are members of the church, 27.5 
per cent are either non-resident or inactive. 

These facts challenge us to a program of extending 
the influence of each church out into its local parish. 
We have the buildings, but we haven’t enough people 
in them. We have the machinery, the organization, the 
methods; but we who are in the church do not have the 
missionary zeal. Our evangelism has been a seasonal, 
sporadic venture rather than the central purpose of our 
activities. The theme of this chapter is the extension of 
the influence of each church in its local parish. 


DISCOVERING THE NEEDS 


We must first study our local field to discover the 
needs, to determine who in that community are out of 
the church, and why they are out. <A missionary 
church, like a doctor, must not only heal the commu- 
nity’s ills, but must diagnose the disease. All except 


1These figures are based on the total population, including 
the children. 
2Data from The Town and Country Church in the United 
States. Morse and Brunner. 
78 
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quack doctors diagnose or study the patient before pre- 
scribing a remedy. A missionary church must have not 
only zeal and enthusiasm, but, since these may lead in 
circles or over the wrong road, it must also know the 
right road. 

The following is the partial diagnosis of a community. 
Seventy families out of 110 were connected with no 
church. There were 155 children under sixteen years 
of age living in the community. Of these children, 129 
were in the local rural schools. ‘Twenty-three children 
were in the Baptist Sunday school, and six were in the 
Methodist Sunday school. One hundred of the 129 
children who were in the public schools attended no 
Sunday school whatever. 

The church which discovered these facts regarding the 
religious education of its children saw a great need. It 
had the name, the age, and the address of every boy 
and every girl in the seven school districts. It decided 
that the best method of reaching these children was by 
cooperating with the schools. Consequently, a week-day 
religious education program was begun. Religious in- 
struction was given to all of these 129 children at the 
seven schoolhouses each week, with the consent of the 
schoolboard and of the parents. 

When this program was begun, only nineteen per 
cent of the children were being reached by the local 
Sunday schools. Now xinety-eight per cent receive 
religious education from this church. Eleven boys and 
girls in one school affiliated themselves with the church. 
This church and its pastor succeeded because they dis- 
covered their task. Most rural communities need the 
game sort of intensive survey. Jesus, in his parables, 
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said that this search for the lost—the lost coin, the lost 
sheep—was the method of bringing in the kingdom of 
God. 

Where there is more than one church in a community, 
a united study of the field is desirable. A village in 
Massachusetts that has five churches, decided to make 
a religious survey. As a result of that study, the five 
churches not only divided the unreached families accord- 
ing to their denominational preferences, but they 
agreed as to what church should undertake each of the 
various community projects. The Methodist church 
was to care for the community’s recreation. The Uni- 
tarian church was to operate a regular automobile serv- 
ice on Sunday mornings to bring the children, who had 
no other means of conveyance to Sunday school. The 
other three churches carried on their projects likewise. 
The solution of “over-churching” here in North And- 
over was not the elimination of old churches but a divi- 
sion of new labor. 

One of the interesting results of the survey of a 
parish is the discovery of church members who are not 
now affiliated with any local church. Rev. W. M. 
Alexander, in a survey of the Irving Community in 
Dallas County, Texas, found 190 Baptists in the local 
church, but there were also 294 unattached members or 
those who expressed a preference for the Baptist faith. 
Likewise, there were 137 Methodists in the local church 
and 220 unattached members or people giving the 
Methodist Church as their preference. 

He discovered that in all there were 810 church 
members, 734 unattached members and those expressing 
a preference for one of the local churches, and 1,130 
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people who had no preference for, or interest in, any 
church. Like an engineer, a social engineer, he dis- 
covered the specific goals for these churches. 

In a survey, we not only discover the non-members, 
but we undertake to find out the reason for their lack 
of interest in the church. A thorough survey includes 
not only a religious census of the families, but it also 
studies the community’s social institutions. What are 
the economic needs, the social problems, the educational 
questions that are still unsolved ?* 

The fact that four people out of five in rural America 
are members of no church emphasizes the need for a 
missionary program among Christians; every Christian 
should be a missionary. Before the Resurrection, Jesus 
said, “Come unto me!”’; afterwards He said, “Take me 
to them.” The last command of Jesus was “Go!” 

What would happen if, in all our churches, the 
usual announcement, “Preaching here next Sunday, 
both morning and evening; everyone is invited !” should 
be changed to: “Preaching here next Sunday morning. 
Instead of evening preaching service, each member of 
this church is asked to drive in his car out into the 
country and talk to one family about the work and the 
message of this church!” ? The result of such a proce- 
dure would be that every member would get ihe mis- 
sionary or extension idea. 

In addition to discovering who is out of the church, 
we must find why they are out. “Why have the farmers 
lost interest in the church ? 


3 The Institute of Social and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, is recognized by many of the denomina- 
tions as the most authentic source of information for obtaining 
the most efficient method of making such a survey. 
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DISCOURAGEMENT AMONG RURAL PEOPLE 


Farmers are discouraged. Taxes are high, more than 
double what they were four years ago. New roads and 
other improvements have caused our tax bill to continue 
to rise. We are likely to think that, although taxes are 
higher, the price of the produce the farmer sells is like- 
wise just as high; but this is not true. From a recent 
study made of farms in the township of Dryden, New 
York, it was learned that taxes have increased out of 
all proportion to the farmer’s income. A typical case is 
cited. In 1825 the taxes on a certain farm in this town- 
ship were $2.88, while in 1925 the taxes on the same 
farm were $128.92. Today the owners of the land 
have to raise 104 bushels of wheat to pay the taxes, 
while a hundred years ago three bushels paid them. 
Today taxes represent thirty-seven days of labor with 
farm wages averaging $3.50 a day, as compared with 
six days of labor at fifty cents a day in 1825.* It is not 
difficult to find farms where the taxes during the past 
year have used up the entire amount of the net rent.® 

The farmers feel that they are being unfairly treated 
by the city people in this matter of taxes. F or example, 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, where the farmers pay 
thirty per cent of the net rent on their farms for 
taxes, urban people pay only eleven per cent of the net 
rent on their real estate. A farmer in Wisconsin can- 


4Study made by the Department of Farm Economies of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 

5In a study made of 177 farms in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, it was learned that the taxes absorbed 66 per cent of the 
rent. In Lenawee County, Michigan, 38 per cent of the rent is 
used to pay the taxes; in Dane County, Wisconsin, 30 per cent; 
in Delaware County, New York, 31 per cent. 
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not understand why he should pay thirty per cent of his 
net rent for taxes, while the banks and trust companies 
pay only twelve per cent, and the manufacturing and 
mercantile corporations pay only seventeen per cent! 

The popular explanation of the situation is, “Farmers 
are just naturally a discontented group.” The result is, 
however, that a class consciousness has developed. The 
farmers will not attend the town church because they 
feel that city people are in another class and are not 
treating them fairly from either an economic or a social 
standpoint. 

A friendly spirit on the part of the town churches is 
needed, a spirit which would make the church members 
willing to carry on religious extension work in the rural 
regions roundabout, and thus break down the farmers’ 
distrust of them and lack of interest in the church. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Farmers are hard up. In 1919 and 1920, nearly 
all denominations put on great financial campaigns for 
missions. But the payment on pledges came to only 
about seventy per cent of the amount pledged during the 
first year, to sixty-five per cent the next year, to sixty 
per cent the next, and so on down to half the original 
pledge. Sermons, pamphlets, church papers, lantern 
slides, financial experts, “I will maintain” campaigns, 
and more “drives” were all brought forward to stop the 
slump. In trying to find the reason for this falling off 
of contributions one denomination moved its headquar- 
ters from New York to Chicago, another consolidated 


6 Taxation of Farm Lands. Richard T. Ely, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. 
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its boards. \ Theological errors were blamed for the 
cause of another’s financial difficulties. Let us study 
the farmer’s income to find an explanation. 

During these same years the value of farm products 
dropped in almost the same ratio as the gifts for benevo- 
lences. Some of these campaigns were put on during 
1919 and some in 1920. We will use the farmer’s in- 
come for 1920, as a base or 100 per cent. His income 
dropped next year to 55 per cent of what it was in 
1920 when he made his pledge. In 1922 it was 57 per 
cent; in 1923 it was 64 per cent; in 1924, 65 per cent; 
and in 1925, 70 per cent. His payments on his pledge 
for benevolences fell off in about the same proportion as 
his income. 

An acre yielded a farmer about 50 per cent more 
gross income in 1925 than it did in 1915, but not net 
income. He paid in 1925, 76 per cent more for what 
he bought—and his taxes increased in that time 126 
per cent! 7 

Naturally he was neither financially able nor in the » 
proper state of mind for constant financial drives. He 
was surveyed but not served. He was driven, but few 
of us in the church tried to understand his problems. 
As a result, he lost interest in the church. Now more 
than half of the farms in the United States are mort- 
gaged with an average debt of over $3,000 each. In 
some sections of states like Iowa, eighty per cent of the 
farms are mortgaged. The farmers’ indebtedness in 
this state has nearly trebled since the World War. 


7 Data from the monthly reports of “Farm Economics” for the 
above years, published by the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 
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Delinquent taxes on Kansas farms have increased four 
and one half times in five years.* 

People who are hard up get the “Anferiority complex” 
about which we hear so much. They feel they are not 
wanted at church. They become discouraged and feel 
“out of it.” Whatever may be the reason, four fifths 
of them do not go to church. 

In a study made of 481 farm families in Schoharie 
County, New York, it was found that the group with 
the smallest income attended church only one fifth as 
many times during the year as the group with the 
largest income.’ The 481 families were divided ac- 
cording to their standard of living; that is, according 
to the total value of goods they used in the past year. 
Note how, as this decreased, their attendance at church 
decreased also. 


a 


Homemakers’ at- Farm operators’ 
Reh tendance during | attendance during 
nay le p ouarertie, 81 eal as yee a 
Saniiens Lee ee church | Sunday | church | Sunday 
school school 
35 = |$1,500 to $1,799} 21.4 11.3 20.6 9.9 
94 {$1,200 to $1,499] 19.8 7.6 13.1 7.0 
189 $900 to $1,199} 10.3 5.2 99h 2 4.6 
153 $600 to $899 8.4 4.9 8.1 4.6 
10 Below $600 4.8 2.4 7.2 2.4 





8 Results of a study made in twenty-seven counties in Kansas 
by Professor Eric Englund of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. : WSs 

9 Study made by the Department of Rural Social Organization, 
Cornell University. 
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Families with smaller income to spend, with a lower 
standard of living, with a feeling of inferiority, and 
who seldom go to church present a great opportunity to 
the church to show her friendly spirit. These disad- 
vantaged folk are found everywhere. 

One might protest that the church is a “spiritual in- 
stitution” and that these questions of farm income are 
matters of economics and not of religion. It is true; 
the church is our one great spiritual agency, and its 
primary purpose is to spiritualize the lives of men. 
But those who offer the above criticism are more famil- 
iar with life in the city, which is necessarily divided 
into many strata. The people whom we see on the city 
streets and in the trolleys we do not often see in our 
places of business. Likewise, our business associates 
are not our co-workers in church. Our social friends 
are still another group. 

Out of these many groups and interests the church 
emerges as the one citadel of our spiritual life and 
strength. In the city our economic interests, our social 
engagements, our religious life, are separated in many 
ways. ‘The opposite is true in the country. Life there 
is more of a unit. The superintendent of the Sunday 
school is the neighbor with whom we trade work on 
threshing and haying days. The elder in the church 
who passes the elements of the communion on the holiest 
of days at our church is also the neighbor whose farm 
joins ours and whose cows get into our cornfield. The 
president of our missionary society is the wife of our 
landlord. Not only is the community life in the country 
a unit, but likewise the family life. 

In a certain community, the neighbors bought a pure- 
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bred bull cooperatively. These same neighbors at length 
became embroiled in a neighborhood lawsuit over this 
bull. There were no spiritual elements in this cooper- 
ative economic venture, but the lawsuit split the church 
in two. 

In another community the home economics club “fell 
out” over the making of dress-forms. This should not 
affect the spiritual life of those people, but the Sunday 
school in the schoolhouse was immediately disbanded. 

Likewise, when the entire economic life of rural 
America is at low ebb, the spiritual life lags. The dis- 
couragement among the farmers and the growing feel- 
ing that they receive unfair treatment in such economic 
matters as taxes, tariff, freight rates, bank loans, and 
legislative matters, all tend toward the disintegration of 
their spiritual interests. 

Among those farmers who have special economic 
handicaps the tenant farmers form a group. 


THE CHURCH AND LANDLESS MEN 


Thirty-eight per cent of the farms in the United 
States are operated by tenants. Their leases are for 
one year. About half of these landless men move every 
year. The first six months of the year they are getting 
acquainted, the last six months they are getting ready 
to move. ‘They are seldom made to feel at home in the 
strange church, and they seldom attend it. 

The croppers of the eight hundred tobacco and cotton 
counties of the South, numbering sometimes two thirds 
of the population, offer a home mission challenge large 
enough for any church or denomination. These land 
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orphans of the cotton and tobacco industries are already 
lying on our doorsteps, waiting for the spirit of true 
missionary service to permeate our churches. 

While the landless families of the South are un- 
churched, it must be admitted that they are more often 
reached by the church than are the tenants in the corn 
and wheat belt of the North. The survey of Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, made by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, shows that fifty-six per cent of the 
farmers in the county are tenants. This should mean 
that fifty-six per cent of the church members also are 
tenants; but the survey shows that only eighteen per 
cent of the church members are tenants! In Clay 
County, Iowa, where fifty-two per cent of the farm 
population are tenants, they comprise only twenty-one 
per cent of the church members. One of the reasons 
why tenants are not members of the church is that they 
do not stay in a community long enough to feel them- 
selves to be a part of it. 

“Where did you go to church this morning ?”’ I asked 
an Ohio farmer one Sunday afternoon. 

“I haven’t begun going since we moved here,” he 
said, apologetically. 

“How long have you lived on this farm ?” 

“Nearly a year,” he answered, “I really don’t know 
whether we would be considered church members or 
not. Nineteen years ago, when we were married over 
at Big Orchard, my old home, I was an officer in our 
Presbyterian church there. My father owned a four- 
hundred-acre farm. He would have been glad to have 
me stay right there and work for him as long as he lived, 
but I didn’t see it that way. I would rather be a 
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renter on someone else’s farm than a hired hand on my 
father’s farm. 

“Down in Springfield, where we moved, we attended 
the Methodist Church, but we didn’t join. We were 
only renting, and I knew we would soon be moving 
away. 

“We rented another farm and moved farther down 
the creek. There was another Methodist Church there. 
They asked us to join. Wish we had, now. I always 
helped support the minister, and when they bought their 
new organ, I paid as much as anyone. 

“Well, we kept moving, until now I have bought this 
farm. I suppose our church letters are no good any 
more.. Do you know how we would go about joining 
now? I suppose we would need to go to the mourners’ 
bench and be converted all over again, wouldn’t we?” 

A million farmers in the United States move to 
new homes every year. What an opportunity the church 
has for serving them! A million families of newcom- 
ers with whom the church can make friends! Among 
this great group lies a big missionary opportunity. 
Their families and homes may be no different from 
others in the community, but their unstable leases make 
their stay in one district uncertain. Why should not 
the first extension activities of our church be with 
these newcomers ? 


THE FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLE ON THE LAND 


Another handicapped group in many communities are 
the newcomers from foreign lands. From my home I 
can see across the hills to a township that covers an 
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area of about six miles each way, through which I have 
often traveled during the past two years. Not once did 
I ever imagine, as I drove over these roads, that there 
were foreign-speaking people living on these farms. No 
one mentioned them. I attended every church in the 
township and saw no foreigners, nor did I hear them 
mentioned by any of the church people as they discussed 
their problems or their program. But a house-to-house 
visit to the 246 families living on the farms in that 
township revealed the fact that one third of the popula- 
tion is foreign-born—Bohemians and Finns. 

The Bohemians came here in 1907, the Finns in 
1911. Of the two groups, the Finns are in the majority. 
They settled on the poorest lands, some of them on 
abandoned farms. Their houses resemble the homes of 
the native Americans, and a casual traveler through 
such a section would suppose that they all were descend- 
ants of the Puritans. But when one is met at the front 
door of a third of the homes with such a greeting as, 
“Me no speak English; Joe out in the field,” one 
awakens to the fact that all about us reside these new 
Americans. Indeed, one third of the new Americans, 
the foreign-born and their children, live in the rural 
sections of America. Over one fifth of our rural popu- 
lation is made up of foreign-speaking people.?® 

As farmers, the foreigners are a success, often re- 
claiming poor farms or practising intensive cultivation 
on truck farms near cities and towns. The fact that 
they generally own their farms and are permanently 
located makes mission work among them more success- 


10The Town and Country Church in the United States. Morse 
and Brunner. 
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ful than among the migratory city groups. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that even as our Home Mission agencies 
have in the past been interested in the foreign-speaking 
population in the cities they will now give as much 
consideration to the foreigners who live in the rural 
districts. 

We may test our Christianity by our attitude toward 
the foreign-speaking family that lives next door. Frank 
and his mother came from Italy and settled in a certain 
county-seat town. His attempts at speaking English 
always made the children laugh at him. His employer 
usually gave him the hardest work on the job and 
paid him the lowest wages. But Frank worked hard, 
for when he left the terraced olive orchards and vine- 
clad hills of his own sunny Italy, he came to this New 
World of many opportunities with the purpose of becom- 
ing a citizen and making his home here as long as he 
lived. Full of hope and ambition he took out his first 
papers. But before long Frank’s attitude began to 
change. He did not resent the fact that the men with 
whom he worked made fun of him and always gave 
him the hardest place, but his blood often became hot 
and his soul bitter when he saw his aged mother neg- 
lected and ridiculed. True, she continued to wear her 
Italian shawl and she did not attempt to learn the 
language of her adopted country. 

In his bitterness and resentment, this young Italian 
came to the decision that America, this land of his 
dreams, was giving nothing to him and he would give 
nothing to her. 

“Her laws and her people have done me no good,” 
he said, “so V’ll look out for myself.” He saw others 
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making money by breaking the laws, and he decided that 
he too would sell whiskey and make his fortune. Now 
the man who came here with such lofty ambitions and 
high hopes is one of this town’s bootleggers. His case 
probably is not exceptional, for we are told by the Anti- 
saloon League that eighty-three per cent of our rum- 
runners are aliens. 

Two blocks east of Frank’s home lived the president 
of the woman’s home missionary society. One day in 
June, much to her distress, an Italian family moved into 
the house next door to her. It was bad enough to have 
such people only two blocks away! Must she live the 
rest of her life so close to Italians? Must her little girl 
grow up with Italian playmates? How could she 
stand it? Her anxiety and disheartenment grew. She 
saw no way out of her situation. 

The summer passed, however, and with the coming of 
autumn, the church work resumed its usual routine, and 
she was made teacher of the home mission study class. 
The first and second chapters of the book had already 
been studied before she realized that this book, the 
theme of which was our treatment of the foreign-speak- 
ing people in our midst, referred to her. She had been 
telling the young women in her class how to show a 
Christian spirit toward “our immigrant neighbors,” 
while she continued to hate her Italian neighbor who 
lived next door. 

“I’m nothing but a hypocrite!” she thought. “I must 
change my own attitude or I must resign my office.” 
After a time she told her class that she could not finish 
the course. Thus she turned her back on her problem 
but did not solve it. 
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Meanwhile, she began to go over to her neighbor’s 
house occasionally, running in with doughnuts or other 
things, just to show her friendliness. 

“Pl be her friend, I’ll be a Christian neighbor,” she 
determined. But the Italian woman acted in a distant 
and strange manner; and her husband, too, passed the 
house without smiling or even looking toward the mis- 
sionary president. 

One day the American woman was getting ready for 
an evening social event and faced the problem of com- 
pleting a dress before night. Knowing the beautiful 
work which her neighbor did, she took the dress to her 
in the morning and asked her if she would finish it. 
That night when she went for it, the dress was done, 
and as the Italian woman handed over her day’s work, 
she said, with tears in her eyes, “This has been the hap- 
piest day since we moved here. Now I feel that I am 
your neighbor. Before, you did things for me. Today, 
I have worked for you. Now we are neighbors.” 

The missionary president tucked back the money 
which she was about to offer in payment for the day’s 
work, for money is not needed when neighbors help 
each other. Today, if that Italian husband passes her 
a dozen times in one day, he always lifts his hat and 
smiles a friendly recognition. 

Every fifth family in rural America is foreign born, 
and, like this Italian household, each is in need of 
Christian neighborliness. One of the Italian families 
cited above was touched by the church; the other was 
not. One is learning our Christian ideals; the other is 
trying to break our laws. 

Multiply these two actual cases many times and we 
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have all about us throughout rural America a great 
missionary challenge confronting the entire church. 
The churches in the towns, with organized Sunday- 
school classes, with active young people’s groups, with 
women’s missionary societies imbued with Christ’s last 
great command of discipling all nations, these churches 
are those who must accept the challenge of extending 
their influence among these untouched groups in every 
county in America. 


CHURCHES BRING TOWN AND COUNTRY TOGETHER 


The centralization of rural institutions is the tend- 
ency of the present times. Improved methods of trans- 
portation and a decrease of farm population have accel- 
erated this movement. Asa rule, the centralized church 
should be in the towns, which is the center for the 
other social institutions. But in order to get the farm- 
ers to unite with the town churches a new spirit of co- 
operation must be developed between the town and 
country. 

Farmers talk about “the graft in Wall Street,” and 
city people talk about “the narrowness of Main Street.” 
Let us examine this distrust between merchants and 
farmers. Farmers say, “The middlemen rob us. We 
sell them a barrel of apples for $3.00 and later we see 
it offered on the market for $6.00.” City people say, 
“Farmers are always complaining about being hard up. 
Their income isn’t large, but they raise all they eat and 
they never figure that in. We have to pay for every 
bushel of potatoes we eat.” 

Going back to the apples again—it costs the middle- 
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mau, to handle that barrel of apples, besides the $3.00 
he pays the farmer, 30 cents for shrinkage, 35 cents for 
grading, 65 cents for storage, 50 cents for freight, and 
50 cents for selling; a total of $5.30. The retail mer- 
chant gets the 70 cents for selling and for assuming the 
risk of the market, and the $6.00 is accounted for. 
‘The middleman did not make undue profits at all. 

Let us go back to the bushel of potatoes which we 
so often hear costs the farmer nothing. For the aver- 
age bushel of potatoes, the farmer works one hour. He 
works a farm horse one hour, and there is wear and tear 
on some piece of farm machinery for about the same 
period of time. His seed and fertilizer cost him fifteen 
cents, his interest on investment three cents, his taxes 
one cent. In addition, he has spent small amounts for 
sprays, seed treatments, and for various other purposes. 
For this bushel of potatoes in 1922 he received forty 
cents; in 1923, seventy cents; in 1924, thirty-five cents; 
and in 1925, over one dollar. The city man as a rule 
does not realize what it costs the farmer to raise a 
bushel of potatoes. And so most of this distrust is 
because one group does not appreciate the other’s 
problems. 

In an effort to remove this distrust which exists 
between the farmers and the merchants, the pastor of 
one village church visited seventy-five farm homes 
within a radius of two and a half miles of that village. 
Through these visits he found that only five families of 
the entire seventy-five attended any of the three village 
churches. This pastor then changed his regular Sunday 
evening church service once a month to what was termed 
“Farmers Night,” when he carried out a program that 
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would be of special interest to farmers. The result of 
this new type of service was that farmers began to come 
in increasing numbers to all the church services. So 
much mutual interest and confidence sprang up in place 
of the former distrust between the farmers and the 
merchants that one year later these farmers asked the 
pastor to serve as chairman of the program committee 
to arrange for their county-wide annual “Farmers’ 
Picnic.” 

A splendid place for a city church to hold its socials 
in the summer time is on the lawn of some farm home. 
A farm house, on a winter evening, offers a welcome 
place for a social for the young people from the city 
church. A men’s class of seventy-five people, in a city 
church of 1,400 members, holds its monthly socials in 
the surrounding rural churches and thus establishes 
many friendly contacts. These friendly contacts be- 
tween strong central churches and the weakening 
churches in the near-by outlying sections will no doubt 
prepare the way for the consolidation of these churches, 
which is becoming more and more inevitable. Last year 
members of the Geddes Grange, in New York State, 
traveled 8,700 miles in helping other granges in Madi- 
son, Onondaga, and Oswego Counties to put on their 
third and fourth degrees. A town church which would 
likewise travel so far to assist small rural churches 
would set a splendid example for the rest of us. 

A Baptist church in a certain county-seat town in 
the North sends automobiles out to bring the rural 
children in to its Sunday schools just the same as the 
centralized schools bring their children together. A 
Louisiana church uses the same school busses on Sunday 
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which its consolidated school uses on week days. This 
progressive church in the Southland is thus providing 
as well for the religious education of its children as it 
is for their secular training. 

Last winter half of the 176 community meetings 
which I conducted under the auspices of the farm and 
home bureau were held in churches. The church build- 
ings were made available for the use of the farmers and, 
in every case but one, without any charge, even for fuel. 
Many churches, as well as banks and chambers of com- 
merce, are putting farmers on their official boards. This 
all shows a desire to bring the rural and the city people 
closer together; and all this gives the town church a 
chance to serve the surrounding rural population. 

City people in the past have invited the farmers to 
come to their churches. They have also given the 
farmers an opportunity to help with the finances. Since 
this method has not succeeded, let us try the opposite 
plan—of having city church members go to the farmers. 
Let us put the “serve” in our rural surveys, making all 
of our churches truly missionary organizations in prac- 
tise as well as in theory. 

“The evangelization of the world in this generation,” 
is a phrase that fills us with hope, but when this comes 
to be an actual reality, it will be an account of each 
church evangelizing the people within its borders and 
winning them, one by one, to the Redeemer of the 
world, who, Himself, selected his disciples, one at a 
time, from the people in his neighboring villages. 
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One of the best sources of missionary workers in the 
town and country community is the young people. In 
many cases the church is not challenging them with a 
big enough job. It is the common opinion among many 
young people that the chureh is run by and for the 
older members. They claim that the adults even select 
the best rooms in the church and the best hours on the 
Sunday program, leaving whatever time may remain for 
the young people’s meeting and the Sunday school. 
Why not challenge the young people with a larger part 
in the church’s responsibility for Christianizing rural 
America ? 

Some village churches are organizing what they call 
“auto squads,” composed of young people who do re- 
ligious extension work in the outskirts of the parish. 
These auto squads bring the children in to the daily 
vacation church school; they visit the sick and the shut- 
ins; they conduct social and recreational meetings in 
outlying farm homes; and they even conduct meetings 
in schoolhouses and small churches. 

One of the best examples of this religious extension 
work by young people is found among the Epworth 
Leagues of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Missouri. The Epworth League of a city church takes 
the responsibility not only of organizing new chapters 
in rural churches, but of making more efficient those 
that are already there. For example, the Epworth 
League of Columbia, Missouri, became responsible for 
visiting the rural leagues in three counties. One of 
the chapters in St. Joseph would think nothing of 
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traveling thirty miles out into the country to visit a 
rural church. 

Such extension work was organized by districts. 
For example, the chapters in the Nevada district in 
Missouri were divided into three zones, a strong city 
league being responsible for each zone. Neosha took the 
hill section, Joplin the lead- and zinc-mining communi- 
ties, and Rich Hill the farming country. Each of these 
city leagues held rallies once a month in one of these 
rural churches, or in a convenient grove, or on some 
near-by lake, to which representatives from all the 
leagues in their zone were invited. For example, the 
Rich Hill League had in it two “flying squadrons.” 
On Sunday nights, in addition to holding a meeting in 
their home church, they sent two automobile loads out, 
one “squadron” in one direction to organize a new 
_ chapter and the other somewhere else to strengthen a 
weak organization. In each squadron there was one 
pianist, one person to lead the singing, and one repre- 
sentative for each of the four departments, and for the 
junior and the intermediate work. In this district there 
were six leagues when this extension work was begun. 
Three years later there were fourteen chapters, and in 
1925 they had increased to thirty-one. The attend- 
ance at many of the regular meetings has been trebled. 
Many of these churches now have Junior and Inter- 
mediate Leagues to hold the younger children and serve 
as “feeders” to the Epworth League and to the church. 
‘As many as two hundred young people often attend 
these zone rallies. Such a plan is putting into practise 
this missionary program for the local community. 

The Master calls as clearly for missionary recruits in 
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every town or city church to help in the evangelization 
of the outlying countryside as to go to China or to 
Mexico or to Alaska. Many who are not permitted to 
go to distant fields can work in the unevangelized dis- 
tricts which surround every town and city in the home- 
land. Nothing will increase our interest in foreign mis- 
sions more than to do missionary work at home. 

A multitude of rural communities in which the church 
is wielding only an insignificant influence, are simply 
waiting for those of us who hear this call to respond 
and say, “Here am I, send me!” 


A RURAL CHURCH THAT CAPTURED A COMMUNITY 


Nestling among the New Hampshire hills at the foot 
of Corbin Park is the pretty little village of Grantham 
in which is located a church about which you should 
know. Originally made beautiful by the hands of a 
kind Providence, this isolated township had been left 
desolate and ruined by the hands of ungrateful, unap- 
preciative man. Many of the farms had been aban- 
doned, and the others were occupied by a floating popu- 
lation who were here today and gone tomorrow, no one 
knew where. Not only had the population dwindled; 
but, far worse, ideals had migrated, community spirit 
had faded, and the place had almost lost its soul. In 
the country stores were the boxes, the chairs, and the 
eard table, about which unwholesome town gossip, 
mingled with tobacco smoke, stunted the lives of the 
oncoming generation. 

The little church seemed powerless in the midst of 
the prevailing conditions. It had struggled on in the 
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face of a receding population and had been left like 
driftwood in the midst of indifference and ungodliness. 
Its Epworth League died; later its Sunday school; and 
at length, its ladies’ aid society disbanded; then the 
little church was left without a pastor. It had fought a 
valiant fight, but, like many another country church in 
rural America, it had failed. Its membership had 
dwindled from two score to half a dozen, only three 
of whom could be called active, and these were well 
grayed with age. Long before this came to pass the 
church had lost its grip upon the town. One by one 
its members had dropped out, until only the “loyal 
few” remained. Someone described the church as being 
“the most unpopular thing in town.” 

The story might have ended here, and this church, 
like many others in the less favored parts of rural 
America, might have been listed by the statisticians as 
“another dead country church.” 

What minister would select such a field? Situated 
several miles from the railroad, with no electric lights, 
no high school, no local-doctor or district nurse, but 
surrounded by many social evils, and religious indiffer- 
ence, it presented no attractions. No man would seek 
such a field who was not driven by a genuine mission- 
ary purpose, and no program could succeed here unless 
it were infiltrated with missionary motives. But such a 
man came, and with such a motive! 

He found only the few aged and discouraged mem- 
bers, no leaders, no adequate income, no organizations, 
and no building except an auditorium in the second 
story of the old town hall—nothing, in fact, but the 
need of a missionary gospel. He started his work 
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among the 150 children and young people. With his 
class of boys, he rented an old empty store building. 
Six months later, when he was forced to vacate this, his 
boys obtained the use of an old garage. As his work 
grew, the need for more equipment became a pressing 
one. At length, together with some big-hearted men 
and his growing organizations of young people, he began 
to build a community house. His national board of 
home missions encouraged him by the small gift of 
$500. To this the local people, from their scanty in- 
comes, added all they could. The old barn at the par- 
sonage was built over, an old store building was pur- 
chased, and, with the lumber from these, the com- 
munity house was started. Everyone helped with the 
labor. As a result, a revival of community pride be- 
gan, with the church as the center. The last three years 
have seen not only the growth of this building, with its 
auditorium, stage, dining-hall, kitchen, reading-room, 
workshop, motion-picture machine, and athletic equip- 
ment, but numerous dependable organizations, with 
plans and programs, have also arisen as an outgrowth of 
this impelling ideal of service. 

A tennis court now occupies the place where the old 
barn stood. The Stars and Stripes float on top of a 
thirty-six foot flagpole on the very spot where the old 
store building stood before. The service at the flag 
raising, where local citizens made short speeches on the 
meaning of the flag and law obedience, was a dramatic 
event, long to be remembered. 

The varied program of activities in the community 
house is best indicated by the report for the year show- 
ing the attendance at meetings. 
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Total Total 
Atiendance Attendance 

Suppersand banquets 699 Club meetings 450 
Dramas and plays 812 Small children for 
Play festivals 260 play 165 
Concerts and conven- Visitors 150 

tions 490 Religious services 310 
Health conferences 110 (Not including those 
Motion pictures and held in the church) 

lectures 1,720 


Total attendance at all meetings, 5,166 


4 Finoncial Statement 
_ Received in offerings and door fees $257.16 





Paid out for motion picture films, fuel, and repairs 247.60 
Balance $9.56 | 


One of the unique things about the program of this 
church has been the cooperation with other agencies. 
The play festivals have been held in cooperation with 
the Y. M. C. A. The health conferences and clinics 
were conducted with the help of nurses and doctors from 
the State Department of Health. The women of the 
farm bureau assisted with the sewing classes. The 
State Forestry Department and the junior achievement 
bureau are other cooperating agencies. 

One would need to visit in the homes along the 130 
miles of country roads on this charge to find how far 
the influence of this church has extended. In a dozen 
of these homes are children who have had their adenoids 
and. tonsils removed, although their parents could not 
afford to pay for such an operation. In a score more 
of these homes, children are taking music lessons. 
Three fourths of the families and nine tenths of the 
boys and girls belong to some of the organizations of 
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this church. The church membership has steadily 
grown, nearly doubling during the past year. 

The varied activities of this church are a spiritual 
ministry. Sin is being driven out and in its place have 
come saved men and a saved community. There is 
faith where there was suspicion before; there is good- 
will where hatreds lingered; there is Christian service 
where before selfish motives prevailed. To repeat this 
type of ministry throughout rural America is a chal- 
lenge to all of us. 


‘A MISSIONARY PROGRAM FOR A LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Many churches are becoming true missionary organi- 
zations. In fact, our “other-world religion” seems to be 
changing into the “other-man religion.” We used to 
shoot past a boy in order to hit his soul; but now the 
church is finding that to win one, it must capture both. 

A parish house offers a great opportunity for a 
church to be of service to all classes. In a certain vil- 
lage of 1,500 people are three churches—a Roman Cath- 
olic, a Baptist, and a Methodist. If one of these two 
competitive Protestant churches should build a parish 
house, it would seem natural to use it to strengthen its 
own denomination at the expense of the other churches. 
As a matter of fact, when the Methodists built their 
$13,000 community house, some of the other de- 
nominations thought it would be used as a “proselyting 
project.” 

This parish house is well equipped. It has an as- 
sembly room for lectures, a stage for home-talent plays, 
a machine for motion pictures, a kitchen and dining- 
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room for suppers, equipment for volley-ball and basket- 
ball, and adequate rooms for clubs. How easy it would 
be for this church to use such equipment to strengthen 
its own organizations at the expense of the other 
churches! But, on the contrary, the parish house has 
been made available for all groups and organizations! 

If the high school uses the building, it pays only a 
small fee to help meet the operating expenses and for 
the time the students occupy it, it is their building. — 
The Baptists use it for their functions. The daily 
vacation Bible school became a cooperative project, 
carried on by the Baptists and the Methodists. One 
hundred and seven children between the ages of four 
and fourteen were enrolled, including Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Catholics. 

In order that the athletic events should not seem to 
be Methodist activities, the pastor has organized them 
entirely on a “community basis.”” During the past two 
winters he has had a community basket-ball league in 
which fifty young men participated. In addition to 
this league, there were three teams composed of girls 
and. younger boys representing the churches. The slo- 
gan in all the athletics, “A chance for all who wish to 
play,” indicates the attitude of the church in serving all 
classes. ; 

The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts are likewise 
community-wide. The Catholic priest has urged his 
young people to join these organizations. 

“T find that when it is known that the church is 
really trying to serve all the people in the community, 
cooperation is freely given,” is the way the pastor ex- 
plained the good-will among the churches, 
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“We give the young people of the Baptist church the 
same privileges in using the parish house that we give 
to the Methodists. We started the project on the basis 
of the needs of our own people, but the larger com- 
munity idea has now taken the place of the denomina- 
tional emphasis.” 

The Ministerial Association—growing out of the 
community spirit—has outlined a community program 
wherein all the churches, high school, and other or- 
ganizations cooperate to build a social and a religious 
life capable of developing the very best manhood and 


* 


womanhood. These groups are also working together — 


to avoid all unnecessary overlapping in the various 
activities of the town. 

The district superintendent called this parish house 
“a beehive of activity.” You may ask if, with all the 
many social activities, the spiritual welfare of the 
church is neglected. 

“The leaders of this church,” said a local resident, 
“have always kept uppermost in their minds that the 
greatest task of the church is to teach religion. They 
have used the many social activities to that end.” 

“I know of no community,” said the pastor, “that is 
more friendly to matters of religion than this.” 

A Sunday school of 272 members, an Epworth 
League of sixty-six members, a week-night training 
school, and a daily vacation Bible school with twenty- 
two teachers are evidences of the church’s religious life. 
The fact that the membership of the Baptist church 
has nearly doubled, along with the doubling of the 
Methodist roll, is evidence of the broad, community- 
wide objectives of the program of this church. The 
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business men’s volley-ball team, or the young men’s 
home-talent play, or any of the other social activities 
do not detract from the spiritual service of this church. 
The local community program does not interfere with 
world service interests. 

This missionary, or extension, program of a church 
in its local community is one of the ways of putting 
into practise the words of Jesus, when he said, “Who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall 
save it.” 


‘CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Our greatest need in rural America is not more 
churches, but an enlargement of the work of each church 
in its local parish. 

There is considerable discouragement among rural 
folk due to economic conditions. This has been in 
part the cause of the lack of interest in the church. 
The changed social conditions and attitudes mentioned 
in Chapter I have also taken away the farmevr’s interest 
from his church. 

The tenant farmer feels himself less a part of the 
local community and therefore takes less interest in the 
local institutions. In many parts of the country he 
moves often. This means that he is likely to be a new- 
comer and therefore needs special attention from the 
church. 

The ratio of foreign-speaking people to native-born 
Americans on the land is increasing. They usually own 
their farms and stay in a community. Those who are 
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not reached by the church are likely to be a destructive 

force to our American: Christian ideals. ar 

_ A great amount of extension work or missionary 
work in each local parish is needed at the present time. 

Church people must go out to the homes of families yet 

unreached instead of simply waiting for those people 

to come to the church. 

Communities where the religious need is great and 
where the church has fallen into disrepute respond 
quickly to a church program in which the service motive 
is uppermost. 

The first step for every church which seeks to en- 
large its program is to make a careful study of its local 
parish in order to find out who is not being reached. 

One of the best sources of supply of missionary 
workers for the local community is the young people. 

Without in any way lessening its emphasis on 
spiritual matters, every church to succeed at the pres- 
ent time must put on a social program. This is one 
of the ways of enlarging its influence in its local parish. 

A parish house offers a great opportunity for a church 
to be of service to all classes and all ages. Such a build- 
ing, however, when owned by one church, in a com- 
munity where there are other churches, must not be 
used to win young people away from the other churches, 
The social program in a parish house should usually be 
made a cooperative affair. Also the parish house should 
be made available at times for the use of the other 
churches. 
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THE BOYS ABOVE CLEANED OUT THE OLD DRUG STORE IN GRANTHAM, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, WHERE THE LAW HAD FREQUENTLY BEEN BROKEN. 
TEACHING RELIGION BY “EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES” IS INTERESTING 


WHERE RELIGIOUS NEEDS ARE OBVIOUS. THE BOY SCOUTS OF SALEM, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (BELOW), AND ALL OTHER ATHLETICS IN THAT TOWN, 
ARE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, WITH NO SECTARIAN FENCES. 


THE PARISH HOUSE IN SALEM, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OWNED BY ONE DE- 
NOMINATION, IS OPERATED JOINTLY BY ALL THE CHURCHES. THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE ASSOCIATE THE CHURCH WITH THEIR GOOD TIMES. THE HOUSE 


IS EQUIPPED WITH A STAGE FOR DRAMATICS AND PAGEANTRY. THE 
YOUNG MEN BELOW RECENTLY PRESENTED THE PLAY, “THE HUT.” 
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IV 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE NEW RURAL 
CHURCH 


Tux rural church for the new day, with its enlarged — 
program and its enlarged parish, will not run itself. 
It must have leaders. Hence, it must make its appeal 
to youth. 

Rural church progress is not a question of machin- 
ery, but of personalities. The sociologist can clarify 
the laws of social progress, the economist can interpret 
the material influences on social institutions, but noth- 
ing of great value is accomplished until some stalwart 
young man or young woman steps forward and says, 
“T will undertake that task.” 

Wherever rural religion has declined and the children 
in a community are growing up untouched by the re- 
generating gospel of Christ, wherever the church house 
is closed, that community is the silent testimony to 
the fact that some youth either did not hear or did 
not heed the call to serve. On the other hand, wher- 
ever individuals and communities have been born 
again and the church has become the center of com- 
munity life, we always find behind such progress some 
one who has prepared himself to become a leader. The 
future of the hundred thousand rural churches in 
America will be determined by the attitude the young 
men and the young women of today take to this whole 
question of religious leadership. What shall we do 
about this? Shall we respond to this call? Shall we 
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prepare to become professional or lay leaders and do 
our part in making the countryside Christian ? 

“We have no leaders,” is the universal explanation 
of rural church decline. It is necessary to attend only 
one meeting of country ministers and hear them discuss 
their problems to become convinced that the greatest 
need of the rural church today is leaders. Many of 
the workers who have been trained in rural churches 
move to the city, while those who remain in the coun- 
try grow old in the harness, and no younger men rise 
up to take their places. 

Not long ago, I was invited to a rural church to 
give a demonstration in games and play for church- 
social programs. Imagine my position when I arrived 
and found nine elderly women and four women who 
were past middle age constituting the total group to 
participate in these active games and to direct this 
church’s recreational program! Young people do not 
assume their places of leadership, and yet they com- 
plain that the church is run by a few old folks, 

A progressive young farmer, in speaking about 
country churches, recently said to me, “The rural 
church began to lose when its leadership fell into the 
hands of the stand-pat group. The stand-patters in 
the church usually pay about three fourths of the min- 
ister’s salary,” he continued to explain. ‘They are the 
older members, and they hold all the offices and are 
given all the responsibility for leadership.” 

Whether we agree with him or not, we must admit 
that much greater attention should be given to this task 
of training new leaders. Youth wants something new— 
new activities, new plans, new leaders. They like their 
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pastor, as a rule, but are most pleased when he is 
furnishing them with new ventures in church admin- 
istration. One very faithful and loyal young woman, 
in commenting recently on the work of her ais 
said, “Our church seems to be going back. Our pastor 
is a good hy oo a good preacher, but he never does 
anything new.’ 

Whatever view we may ike of this subject, we 
come back, sooner or later, to the conclusion that new 
leaders are needed in the average country church, and 
that the training of such leaders is our most urgent 
present task. 

“Why are so many rural churches devoid of leaders?” 
you ask. Let us see the answers to this and also to 
the question, Why is this the most important task in 
the whole field of rural church progress ? 

“TI worked on my evangelistic program for a year, 
and as a result took in thirty-six new members,” said 
a rural pastor. “But within the next six months I 
gave letters to fifteen people, who were moving into the 
city. Those fifteen who transferred to city churches 
included some of my best leaders. And now my church 
is almost without leaders.” This situation recurs in 
nearly all rural communities. 

“The trouble with our church,” said a layman, “is 
that we have no one to go ahead with anything, no 
one to take the lead. It seems as if our best members 
have all died or moved away.” 

A large men’s class in a town church went seven 
miles out into the country, recently, to help a struggling 
rural congregation. The men from the city were opti- 
mistic about everything. They sang songs, led games, 
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and made speeches. They told about the success of 
their own church and their loyalty to the pastor. The 
country people just sat still and listened. When the 
discouraged rural pastor was asked about the “prob- 
lems” of his parish, he admitted that his church had 
lost its leaders. Then some one of the visitors began 
to count the members who had gone from this one, small 
country community to the growing city church, seven 
miles away. To the surprise of all, it was discovered 
that in this adult class of seventy-five men from the 
city, there were more men who had formerly been mem- 
bers of this one rural church than now remained be- 
hind in it. 

At the subsequent annual meeting of the ministers 
of the denomination to which these churches belonged, 
the city pastor was complimented on the growth of his 
church, but the rural pastor was moved to another field, 
in the hope that he would be more successful there. 
How important this question of local leadership is to 
church progress ! 

We will agree, then, that if rural churches are to suc- 
ceed, young people in these rural communities must 
be trained to become religious leaders; and also young 
people from town or city churches must likewise be 
trained to have a part in this great national church — 
task. Let us, therefore, study together the qualities 
of leadership necessary and some of the methods the 
church may take in developing these qualities. 

Most of us recognize a good leader when we see one, 
even though we may be unable to define accurately the 
term, leadership. Perhaps the best way to study the 
question of leadership is to observe its successful prac- 
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tise or failure in others, and then to examine ourselves 
to see wherein we act, successfully or unsuccessfully. 


| A GOOD LEADER PUTS RESPONSIBILITY ON OTHERS 


One day I watched the chairman of a county organi- 
zation of farm women as she presided at a county-wide 
rally. She spoke much about her part as president of 
the organization, and recited the things she wanted 
the other women to do. As she introduced the speakers, 
she reminded them that her program was so crowded 
that she could not give them much time. At the dinner 
table she told some of us how much she enjoyed helping 
these rural women. 

“Although I live in the city, ’m rurally minded,” 
she said, as she continued to tell us of her work as a 
county leader. While she was thus exploiting her ex- 
cellent leadership, a nominating committee in session 
in the next room was trying to find some way to get 
rid of her in order to elect a new president. 

From this gathering of a hundred women I went to 
a similar meeting in another county. The county presi- 
dent sat in the rear of the room, while another person, 
whom she had selected, presided. Near the close of the 
meeting someone arose and said, “I think we should 
hear from our county chairman before we adjourn.” 

After some hesitation, this humble leader arose and 
expressed her appreciation of the program just com- 
pleted and then added, “T hope that you all understand 
that the great success of this work in our county is 
not due to me, nor to what little I have done as your 
president, but rather to the untiring efforts of the entire 
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committee and to the splendid cooperation we have had 
on the part of our 1,200 members throughout the 
county. I only want to say that it is a great joy to 
work with all of you.” 

The organization in the first county was failing; in 
the second it was growing rapidly. The first woman 
was interested in her own leadership, the second was 
interested in the purpose of her organization. The 
first woman lived in the city, and directed farm women 
because she considered herself ‘‘rurally minded.” The 
second woman did not know the meaning of the phrase, 
“rurally minded’; she lived on a poultry farm, and 
she liked people and was devoted to her cause; more 
than that, she gave others credit for their share in the 
organization. This quality of placing responsibility 
upon others and giving them credit for what they do is 
one of the traits that distinguish all great leaders. 

A big farmers’ cooperative is just now in danger of 
disintegration because of lack of confidence in its man- 
agement. One of its foremost officials, in his addresses, 
often tells what splendid business acumen he himself 
has brought to the organization. 

Compare with such leadership the man who was for 
so long general manager of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. The men who worked with Mr. G. 
Harold Powell in California considered him more ag 
a colleague than as a boss, and always appreciated his 
great fairness and his unfailing willingness to give 
credit where credit was due. The membership of this 
organization grew under his management until it in- 
cluded 10,500 growers, or seventy-three per cent of the 
citrus-fruits industry. Mr. Powell often said, “If the 
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growers have confidence in the general policies because 
they themselves help to make those policies, they will 
be loyal to their organization in bad times as well as 
in good.” In one of his bulletins, Mr. Powell says, 
“The basis of the cooperative organization is men. 
Capital cannot cooperate; products cannot cooperate; 
only men can cooperate.” 

He therefore had equal regard for the small land- 
owner with little capital and for the large grower. For 
the most important positions in his organization, Mr. 
Powell always kept a second man in training. He never 
complained about the “lack of leaders” ; he always had 
someone trained and waiting for each position. Be- 
cause ten thousand farmers so gladly followed him, it 
does not seem amiss to conclude that this policy of 
putting responsibility on others and of giving them 
credit for what they do, is one of the marks of success- 
ful leadership in churchwork as well as in cooperative 
marketing. 

No one knows how many potential leaders there may 
be in the average rural community who would respond 
to the eall if responsibility were placed upon them and 
if someone put confidence in them, Long ago a group 
of Georgia farmers met and discussed how they could 
make cotton pay. The plant grew well in Georgia, but 
it took too much labor to get the seeds out of the cotton 
boll. Mrs. Greene was present at this meeting, and 
while her neighbors were discussing the possibility of 
getting a machine for seeding cotton, she said, “There 
is a very handy young man at my house. I would like 
to haye him try to make such a machine,” 

Although this young man knew little about cotton 
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culture, he knew a good deal about machinery, and all 
winter he worked on the task set for him by Mrs. 
Greene. When spring came, Eli Whitney had con- 
structed the cotton-gin. Mrs. Greene is not usually 
mentioned in accounts of the invention, but her confi- 
dence in young Whitney was no doubt the incentive 
which helped him most. And so we find that real 
leaders put responsibility upon others, have confidence 
in them, and give them credit for what they do. 


A GOOD LEADER APPEALS TO PEOPLE TO HELP OUT 


One spring day I observed the attempts of a county 
club agent to get some women to take charge of girls’ 
clubs. He went to a certain home and knocked timidly, 
as if he were trespassing. No one came to the door, 
and after waiting some time, he knocked again, louder 
this time. When, after a third knock the woman of 
the house appeared at the door, she apologized for not 
coming sooner, saying that she “had heard a little 
noise but thought it was only the wind blowing.” The 
club agent stood on the porch rather hesitatingly. Be- 
fore he got around to speaking, the woman, an energetic 
person, thinking he must be a pedler, said abruptly, 
“T’m busy washing, and I haven’t time to look at your 
goods.” 

Thus aroused, the club agent told his business. “I’m 
looking for a leader,” he said. “We’ve been trying to 
organize a club of girls, and I can’t get a leader for 
them. Nobody will take them.” 

“Well, I can’t either,” she said. “I’m too busy.” 
And so the conversation ended. 
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Let us suppose that the club agent had knocked at 
the door as though he had a most important mission. 
When the lady of the house appeared, suppose he had 
immediately interested her in this group of girls and 
what they wanted and needed, and then suppose he had 
said, “I have come to get you to help out with a club!” 

-She might have undertaken the task. Most people do 
not want to be “leaders”; but nearly everyone is willing 
to “help out” when needed. | | 

One day, while I was riding over the hills with a 
young farmer, we fell to discussing this question of 
leadership. 

“T feel that we in the churches often do not make the 
right approaches to people,” said he. “Our people in 
this community are all good people, good moral people, 
but [’m sorry to say they don’t take much interest in 
the church.” 

“How could they be interested to become more active 
church workers?” I asked this young church official. 

“T believe that instead of simply asking them to at- 
tend and join,” he replied, “we should appeal to them 
to help out. I believe more people would come to 
church if.they thought they could be of some use. I’m 
sorry to say, people don’t take to the idea, so much as 
they used to, of simply saving their own souls. 

“We. had a barn raising not long ago. A neighbor 
bought a ready-cut barn from a factory. The word was 
passed around the neighborhood that men were needed 
to help put it up. Fifty men turned out and worked 
hard all day. They all seemed willing to do just any- 
thing that was asked of them. You might say they 
almost risked their lives up on top of that barn; but 
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some of those same men would be scared to death in 
ehurch.” 

“What are some of the things,” I asked, “that you 
would suggest that the church should do, in order to 
get these men to help out and do something?” 

“Tt seems to me,” he replied, “in addition to our 
regular program, we might have community singing one 
night a month and ask different people to furnish 
special numbers. Then I would like to see more com- 
munity play and games, and various people asked to 
take charge of them. I believe play is just what our 
people need. They all seem so discouraged. Then we 
might discuss civic and agricultural subjects at mid- 
week forums. Some men who would absolutely refuse 
to lead a prayer meeting would be glad to talk on these 
subjects. 

“Of course, the business of the church is to save 
men and communities. The question is, how to go 
about it. If we could get people to doing something 
for the church, they would be more loyal to it. I 
believe they would be interested if they thought they 
were really helping.” 

If this young man is correct, a good leader is one 
who enlists people in church activities by appealing to 
them to help out in a big program, rather than by 
simply asking them to attend meetings. 


A GOOD LEADER IS SINCERE 


“Country people hate sham,” is the way an agricul- 
tural extension worker began to explain that one of 
the important qualities of a rural leader is sincerity. 
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A hundred or more farmers and their families were 
once attending a community meeting which was being 
held under the auspices of a milk-marketing cooperative. 
A versatile speaker was present to address the children 
on the value of milk. He showed them his strong right 
arm and beat upon his full chest and said that milk 
was the source of his good health and of his strong 
constitution. J ate dinner with him after the speech, 
and was surprised to find that he drank coffee instead 
of milk; and he even admitted that he never drank 
milk in his life if he could help it. Such a man might 
possibly be a good promoter, away from home, but it is 
quite doubtful if he could be a good local leader, be- 
cause he was not sincere. 

A certain rural pastor from a four-point circuit iso- 
lated in the hills of Pennsylvania is surprising all his 
friends by his sudden rise to the position of a national 
rural church secretary. Hundreds of letters come to 
his office from rural pastors and laymen, telling him 
their problems and asking for his counsel. All grades 
of officials in his denomination put confidence in him. 
What is the explanation of this man’s sudden rise from 
a “six-hundred-dollar parish” to the office of superin- 
tendent of his national department of rural work ? 

Those who have known him best have not failed to 
see his whole-hearted sincerity. Before installing a 
Delco lighting system in his church, he first tried one 
out in his own house. He led each of his four churches 
in building social halls, using the first pick and shovel 
himself in getting the work started. The teachers came 
for miles around to cooperate with him in his com- 
munity program, but he first took a unique service to 
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them. When he was called to Boston University to take 
the chair of Rural Leadership, he settled on a little 
New England farm in order to keep close to the life of 
rural people. While there, he helped pastors to re- 
model their churches and parsonages, as well as their 
church programs; but first he rebuilt his own house. 
Before he makes a speech about benevolences, he cuts 
down his own office expenses. His genuine sincerity 
has won people to him and made them eager to follow 
his leadership. 

Sincerity was the quality which stood out in Moses 
when he said, “Forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I 
pray Thee, out of Thy Book which Thou hast written.” 
People are eager to follow leaders who are sincere. It 
is useless to start out to become a religious leader until 
one has himself heard “the still small voice” and has 
yielded his will to the transforming power of the 
Savior of men. 


A GOOD LEADER HAS FAITH IN HIS CAUSE 


Not long ago I was invited to help a little rural 
hamlet to build a school playground. A certain woman 
there had so urged the necessity of a playground that 
she had been appointed chairman of a committee to 
arrange for one. But there were many difficulties to 
encounter. On one side of the little one-room school- 
house lived an old bachelor who was not interested in 
the children’s play. Across the road lived an elderly 
woman who threatened to “keep the boys’ ball if it ever 
rolls over into my yard.” Being afraid they would lose 
their ball, the boys had stopped playing with it. 
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The new chairman raised some money, went to the 
woman who lived on the third side of the schoolhouse 
and attempted to buy some of her land for a play- 
ground. She refused to sell, saying that she wanted to 
keep the land “for a pasture for her cow.’”’ She seemed 
to think more of cows than she did of the forty-six 
school children. 

But the chairman kept at her task until she had ar- 
ranged for the playground and bought the lumber for 
swings, seesaws, and various pieces of playground ap- 
paratus. She was obliged, next, to get some help in 
building the equipment. She asked the first man she 
saw to come and help with the work. 

“No. Those children need to learn to work, not. to 
play,” was his answer. 

She asked the next man she met, and his reply was 
similar. 

“T’ll help do anything but make play apparatus,” he 
said. “They didn’t have any of that stuff when I was 
in school.” 

The next man she asked said he would help if the 
weather were not so bad. Then she went down to the 
littla country store, where six men sat around the 
stove. As she entered, they sneeringly inquired, “Well, 
have you got your playground built yet?’ But none of 
them offered to help. After a time, however, three 
rough young fellows volunteered to help her. Others 
came later, and by night a splendid school playground 
was completed. 

This woman lives in a little farmhouse under the 
side of a hill in that isolated community, but she loves 
children and recognizes their need for play. Would 
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you call her a leader? If a leader is one who sees 
the need for something to be done and gets people to 
help do it, she is a real leader, although her name is not 
known outside her community. Every community and 
every church is in need of such leaders, people who 
believe so thoroughly in their cause that they will not 
stop until their task is accomplished. 

In the adjoining county two men were sent out to 
secure members for the county farm bureau. They 
heard so many complaints and objections while they 
were asking men for the annual dues that they decided 
the organization was not what they thought it was, so 
they themselves came home and withdrew from its 
membership. They did not have enough faith in their 
cause to carry them through a two days’ canvass! 

The neighbors in Tazewell County, Illinois, laughed 
at James Reid because he was so particular in selecting 
his seed corn. But he believed thoroughly that he 
could produce a better variety of corn, and, after forty 
years of experimenting, Reid’s “Yellow Dent” corn 
won first prize at the National Corn Belt Exposition. 
According to The Country Gentleman (1920), “James 
Reid did more than any other man to put the Corn Belt 
on the map of America.” It is freely admitted that 
this plain farmer, who carried a sack of seed corn from 
Ohio to Illinois in a covered wagon, has put more mil- 
lions of dollars into the pockets of farmers of the corn 
belt than has any other man. If we can have in every 
church at least one layman or minister who will exercise 
the same faith in raising our world service gifts that 
Mr. Reid had in raising seed corn, our great benevolent 
program will move forward again. 
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Every church needs leaders who have so much faith 
in their cause that they are not afraid to ask people 
to support it. 

One day Mr. Hoard, a Wisconsin farmer, decided 
that his state could never produce cheese profitably 
until the railroads gave the producers a different freight 
rate to the Atlantic seaboard. It was then costing them 
two and a half cents a pound to get their cheese to 
New York. Mr. Hoard went to Chicago and inter- 
viewed the representatives of all the different railroads; 
but when he told them what he wanted, they only 
laughed at him. The last man he went to see asked 
gruffly, “What do you want, sir?’ 

“I represent a million pounds of cheese seeking an 
outlet on the Atlantic seaboard at rates that will allow 
us to compete with other cheese-producing sections,” 
said Mr. Hoard. “I want you to make a rate of one 
cent a pound from Wisconsin to the Atlantic seaboard 
in refrigerator cars, and I also want you to send a 
refrigerator car to Watertown, Wisconsin, and to come 
yourself to a meeting of our Dairy Board next week 
and explain the advantages and workings of such an 
arrangement.” 

“Ts there anything else you want ?” asked the railway 
official. 

“Not just now,” replied the Wisconsin hadniok: 

Mr. Hoard’s faith in his cause convinced the trans- 
portation agent, who complied with his request; and 
Wisconsin became a great dairy state. Mr. Hoard 
owns a magazine which has since become the leading 
dairy paper of the world, and goes to 75,000 dairy 
farmers each week, 
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The church, like the dairy industry, must have men 
who believe thoroughly in their cause. 

A young man in the foothills of Virginia deter- 
mined to improve the cradle method of cutting wheat. 
On a hot July day a machine which he had made cut 
six acres of oats. He had to wait a year before he 
could try it out again, and then he went eighteen miles 
away to find a field level enough on which to use his 
new reaper. Young Mr. McCormick advertised that he 
would sell his machine for $50, but he waited seven 
years before he made a single sale; he waited two more 
years before he sold the second machine. Such was 
the beginning of the International Harvester Company. 
All great movements are, likewise, the achievement of 
men of indomitable faith. 

A group of men were discussing the missionary pro- 
gram of their denomination, when one pastor said, “Our 
church decided not to put on a campaign for benevo- 
lences this year.” 

He was asked how such a decision was reached. 

“TI brought it up before my church officials,” he ex- 
plained, “and one of my most influential members 
opposed it; so I let it drop.” 

But the great missionary cause, as we see it today, is 
the achievement of men who, regardless of adverse votes 
in official board meetings, have had an unconquerable 
faith in the value of the missionary conquest of the 
world. 

Not very far from the town where this man decided 
not to put on a campaign for benevolences because one 
man had opposed it, is the state agricultural experiment 
station. There, in twenty-five years, Mr. W. H. Jordan 
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has increased his staff from 15 workers to 477, all as 
a result of his indomitable devotion to his cause. Be- 
fore he got the appropriation for his new administration 
building, he presented the proposition to ten successive 
legislatures of his state, and the appropriation bill was 
vetoed seven times by six successive governors. All 
progress is the result of the faith of a great leader in 
his cause. 

When we say a person is a “forceful speaker,” we 
__ simply mean that he talks as though he were devoted 

to his cause. A good question to ask ourselves is, “Will 
I stick to my task in a crisis?” or “Am I optimistic 
about this cause in spite of discouragements ?” 


A GOOD LEADER IS UNSELFISH 


A member of the President’s National Agricultural 
Commission, who himself directs five hundred men in 
agricultural work, spoke about this question of rural 
leadership as follows: “It would be a catastrophe for 
the church to lose its influence in the countryside, for 
a man is of much less value to himself and to society 
if he is without religion. Even among scientists, with 
whom I work constantly, I am thoroughly convinced 
that there is no really successful life without the re- 
ligious element in it. The religious element makes a 
man more willing to work in the many farm organiza- 
tions. Men who are active in the church are also the 
most active in all big rural movements. 

“The principal motive of religion is unselfishness, 
which is a necessary element in all rural leadership.” 
The church is the training school for rural leaders 
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because it gives people this necessary element, un- 
selfishness. 

In a certain rural village a man died, recently, who 
was without heirs. His life had been without the in- 
fluence of the church. When his will was read, the 
village was filled with consternation to learn that he 
had left his whole estate, $50,000, to build a marble 
mausoleum over his grave. In that same village, during 
the same year, a devout Christian woman, a widow, 
died, also without heirs. She left her entire estate, 
$4,400, in amounts of $200 each, to twenty-two ditf- 
ferent institutions or people, some of whom were girls 
working their way through high school. Thus rural 
communities everywhere include people who are domi- 
nated by selfish motives and others who live most un- 
selfish lives, and it is from among the unselfish ones 
that local community leaders come. 

One night not long ago I attended a meeting of 
farmers in a schoolhouse back in the hills. While 
there, my attention was attracted by a sign nailed on 
the outside of the school building, a sign on which 
was painted the name of a certain denomination. As 
I was unaccustomed to seeing the name of a church 
nailed to the side of a public school, I ventured to 
ask the history of the sign. I was told that some time 
ago because there had been no Sunday school in that 
neighborhood one had been started in this schoolhouse. 
Two families in the community thought the new Sun- 
day school should bear the name of their denomination, 
while the rest thought it should not. In order to setile 
the quarrel, these two families had a large sign painted 
bearing the name of their sect, and nailed it to the 
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side of the public schoolhouse. The Sunday school soon 
died. 

Much of our denominational competition is nothing 
more nor less than pure, unadulterated selfishness, 
dressed up in Sunday clothes. It is the unselfish atti- 
tude that makes of a man a leader in his community 
or in his profession. Mr. Stephen Babcock, who in- 
vented the “Babcock tester” for determining the amount 
of butter-fat in milk, had a colossal fortune within his 
grasp; but he gave to the dairy farmers of the world, 
without price, the Babcock tester, the product of his 
great genius. 

Perhaps I can judge my own attitude by the way I 
answer the question as to whether or not I give up cheer- 
fully to a better point of view than my own, if it comes 
from someone else. Am I willing to cooperate with 
others? Do I practise unselfish service, or do I just 
talk about it and recommend it to others? 


A GOOD LEADER IS FRIENDLY 


Black Creek Community is seven miles from the 
railroad, in a dairy farming section. It has a church, 
a school, a store, and a blacksmith shop. The local 
people here agreed, at a meeting which I attended, 
_ that their greatest need was “enthusiasm.” 

“Won’t come out!” “Won't do nothin? much!” 
“Our men have to be dragged to a mectin’!” These 
were their own criticisms of each other. 

These same farmers start their day’s work at five 
in the morning and finish their morning chores, “the 
barn work,” at about eleven, They start again at 
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four in the afternoon and finish at about eight; and 
this does not include their work in the fields. Such a 
schedule, seven days a week, is not uncommon among 
dairy farmers. Would this not take the “enthusiasm” 
out of anyone? 

A leader in this community will need a lot of con- 
tagious enthusiasm. He could not drive these people. 
They are driven too much already. A leader here must 
be friendly, sympathetic, cheerful, approachable, inter- 
ested in all the problems of the farmer. A meeting 
here, to be successful, must be a warm, friendly, cheer- 
ful gathering. One of the reasons that some rural- 
church leaders have as much trouble as they do in 
putting on a successful social program is that the social 
meetings are often held in the church basement which, 
during two thirds of the year, is usually dark, damp, 
and cold. Last winter I kept an account of the church 
basements in which I attended meetings in the country, 
and three fourths of them were damp and dark, with 
half-windows and cold cement floors. A good meeting 
must be cheerful and friendly. A good leader must 
bring cheer. He must talk success; he must act in a 
friendly way. People do not warm up to an iceberg. 
A good leader must have cheer, friendliness, and an 
endless amount of enthusiasm. 


A COMMUNITY LEADER IS A SPECIALIST IN PEOPLE 


We have seen that a good leader puts responsibility 
upon others. His appeal for leadership is not simply 
to get people to attend meetings or to join organiza- 
tions ; instead, he asks them to help out in a great cause. 
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To be a good leader, one must be sincere, must have 
faith in his cause, must be unselfish, and must be 
friendly and sympathetic with the people he is trying 
to lead. Many other qualities might also be men- 
tioned, such as patience, fairness, and honesty of pur- 
pose. The good leader is business-like and prompt, as 
well as industrious and unafraid of work. 

One purpose of this chapter is to show that these 
qualities of leadership are possible, that they can be 
acquired, and that rural communities everywhere are 
in sore need of people who possess them or who are 
willing to acquire them. Religion furnishes the mo- 
tives, but patient training in the technique of leader- 
ship is needed. City churches can inaugurate all sorts 
_ of institutes for training leaders, which rural church 
representatives can attend. 

A slender girl from North Carolina, with a Southern 
drawl and a sunny spirit, has come up to a cold, con- 
servative county in New York State, and within a year 
and a half has started a dozen neighborhoods on the job 
of community improvement. She disclaims the title 
of “rural leader,” but, nevertheless, since she came to 
this county, a dozen neighborhoods have taken a new 
lease of life and have started to remodel their public 
buildings and to rebuild their community organizations. 

“I don’t try to tell people what to do; I simply try 
to show them I’m interested in what they are doing,” 
is the way she explains her part in these development 
projects. “TI tell them what others are doing, and this 
seems to appeal to their community pride. But they 
make their own decisions and carry out their own 
plans.” 
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This young woman’s job, according to the County 
Board of Supervisors, is county home demonstration 
agent. She carries on projects in nutrition, clothing, 
millinery, and health, just as the thousand other home 
economics extension specialists do throughout the 
nation. But her work does not stop at the kitchen 
door of the farm homes in her county. She is a com- 
munity doctor. She diagnoses the life of a whole 
neighborhood. She shows these unprogressive groups 
what they need and how to start a social reconstruction 
program. 

Let us drive around the county and see some of the 
many good things country people are doing with the 
help and inspiration which such a leader furnishes. In 
Harrisville, for example, nutrition has not only reached 
the farm kitchens but has spread to the only public in- 
stitution, the hot lunch has been introduced into the 
rural school. Each mother takes her turn at serving 
the lunch, and a few who are not mothers also help out. 
Of course such a project takes time, but less time, and 
money too, than taking Johnnie to the doctor. 

A thoughtful person once remarked that if a neigh- 
borhood cemetery grows to weeds, there is little differ- 
ence between the dead and the living. Glenfield showed 
its new life by improving its cemetery. To give per- 
manency to the project the town organized a Cemetery 
Association, incorporated it, and thus expects to keep 
up this mark of pride for the living as well as the dead. 

West Leyden has a serious problem, it is without a 
doctor. Although it has advertised for one, no appli- 
cant has risked his future to this inland population. 
Since the nearest doctor is ten miles away, the mothers 
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of this town have instituted a sort of emergency hos- 
pital. They have provided materials for quick use in 
case of need and have interested themselves in home 
nursing. 

So the work of community improvement goes on, with 
“bake sales” and “teas,” with home-talent plays and 
entertainments, to earn money for establishing a library 
in the school at Port Leyden, for carpeting the church 
and buying a piano for the grange at Greig, and for 
repairing the Constableville bandstand and improving 
its school. 

The township of Harrisburgh would please the most 
radical ruralist, for there is not a sign of a city or 
even of a village within its bounds,—only beautiful 
farmsteads, occasional rural schools scattered here and 
there over its rolling landscape, and now and then a 
dilapidated old cheese factory. The deep snows of the 
long winters isolate these farm people from the outside 
world, and in the past there has been little “going on” 
within the community boundaries. At the center of 
the township, for no one.knows how long, has stood 
an old and weather-worn town hall, which was formerly 
used just twice a year—on primary and election days. 
As the padlocked ballot boxes and the closed building 
evidenced, civic life in Harrisburgh has for some time 
lain dormant in contented inertia, 

But last year that community housekeeper known 
as the home bureau agent challenged the pride of the 
women of Harrisburgh, and together they started a 
_ town-wide project—the fitting up of the old town hall 
as a community social and civic building. A new roof 
has been put on, and a piano bought. The women are 
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painting the interior; and the men are adding a kitchen 
to the equipment as an expression of their interest in 
the proposition. 

Such real rural leadership as this young Southern 
girl, only a couple of years out of Columbia University, 
shows, is rarely to be found. She always suggests suc- 
cess, and she disclaims any credit for the many achieve- 
ments, saying, “The people are doing it all themselves ; 
Vm just watching them. I never give them any ad- 
vice; I just tell them what others are doing.” She 
has a happy, easy-going way of not getting her feelings 
hurt; regardless of criticism, she smiles and keeps 
working. Then, too, she has no interest in community 
conflicts or gossip. She simply says, “Oh, yes, they 
have their little spats, but they’ll get over them all 
right.” And she goes ahead appealing to the good in 
people instead of to the evil. 

Another of her good-leadership qualities this young 
woman attributes to her mother, who gave her the sort 
of religious experience that has made her eager and 
happy to work with and for other people. 

Rural America is in great need of young women 
and young men with trained minds and consecrated 
lives, who will come forward and take their places of 
leadership as this young country girl from the Piedmont 
Plain has done. 


A GOOD LEADER MUST KNOW HIS SUBJECT 


To a county extension school for training recrea- 
tional leaders, one day, came representatives from 
churches, granges, schools, and home bureaus—forty 
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people altogether. Among them was a shy woman from 
a farm in a remote corner of the county. She drove 
her own car and brought her three-year-old son with 
her. She had done her housework before she left home, 
had milked five cows and done the chores, had pre- 
pared her three children for school, and had arrived 
at the training school in the county seat by ten o’clock. 

But she had never led any games in her life; and, 
besides, she was too diffident to take part. A psycholo- 
gist would have said that she had an “inferiority com- 
plex.” She seemed so embarrassed when asked to do 
anything that we allowed her simply to sit near by and 
watch the demonstrations. 

She undoubtedly learned more during the day than 
we had thought, however, for soon afterward her home 
grange asked her to take charge of a community meet- 
ing. “That meeting,’ the grange members agreed, 
“Was the best meeting of all the year.” Before the. 
month had passed a church social also fell to her lot 
to conduct, and it too was a success. 

A month later she returned to the second school ses- 
sion in this series, and this time she came with confi- 
dence instead of diffidence and fear. She had learned 
how to do something. She knew how to conduct a 
community social gathering. Her two meetings had 
been successful, and her neighbors had complimented 
her. When the discussion at this second training school 
started, she took part. At the other meetings in the 
series she continued to learn; and now she is looked 
upon as a leader in her community. Public school 
teachers come to her for help. The home bureau in 
which she was at first simply “a member” now re- 
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gards her as one of its best “leaders.” This change 
has taken place because she learned to do something 
which no one else in her neighborhood knew how to do. 
To be a leader, one must either know how to do one 
thing, or be willing to learn. 

During the past year I have had 1,033 people like 
this woman attending training schools in recreational 
leadership. They have come from almost as many 
different communities. The only thing that many of 
them apparently brought to the first school was a desire 
to learn. Each one learned a little at the first lesson, 
went home and tried to lead, came back a month later 
and for another five hours learned a little more, and 
then returned a month later and patiently continued 
to put forth effort. After having conducted these lead- 
ership training schools almost continuously for three 
years, I am convinced that when a person says, “TI 
just can’t lead,” he means by this, “I am not willing 
to put forth the effort to learn.” Likewise, when a 
church says, “We have no leaders,” it really admits, 
“We have done nothing to train any leaders.” 

We used to write upon the blackboard in the country 
school the sentence, “Knowledge is power.” This sen- 
tence is as true now as ever. In every group, he who 
knows will, sooner or latet, be asked by the crowd to 
come forward and lead. Any church, instead of la- 
menting over the fact that it has no leaders, has just 
one course to pursue, to train its leaders. This ap- 
plies to all types of community leadership. 

The county fairs in New York, as in most other 
places, offered in addition to their agricultural ex- 
hibits, many entertainment features of questionable 
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value. Cheap amusement companies hired concessions 
at the fairgrounds, paying so much a foot along the 
“midway,” and left behind a trail of undesirable in- 
fluences on the youth of each county. A few years ago 
a woman, the mother of five children, who had origi- 
nally come from Holland and who was at the time liv- 
ing on a New York State farm, suggested that in each 
county people be trained to put on home-talent plays 
for entertainment features at these fairs. The State 
College of Agriculture acted upon her suggestion, and 
last winter the department in which I am working, 
trained leaders in dramatization and pageantry from 
276 different rural communities. Instead of appoint- 
ing committees to “investigate and report,” and in- 
stead of condemning the “rotten influences of commer- 
cialized amusements” at these and other fairs, it seems 
a more constructive procedure to train leaders to fur- 
nish something better, more interesting, and more 
wholesome. 


METHODS FOR TRAINING CHURCH LEADERS 


Leadership in the church, as in other institutions, is 
a result of training. Too long we have simply prayed. 
the Lord to send us leaders. Let us rather ask Him 
to send us a desire to learn how to lead. We have in 
the past falsely said that “opportunity knocks but once 
at every door.” It does not knock at all. It comes 
constantly, however, to seck people who are ready, who 
have ability, who have learned how, who are sympa- 
thetic towards others, and who see visions and dream 
dreams of things to be done. 
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The training of local leaders is now the great task 
for each church and for each denomination. During 
the last eight years we have put large sums of money 
into brick and mortar ; church edifices costing huge sums 
have been built. Is it too much to hope that the same 
enthusiasm and equal sums will be put into leadership 
training during the next eight years? When we are 
told by a board secretary that his denomination has 
lost one and one eighth million probationers during the 
last four years because no provision has been made for 
training them, we are brought face to face with the 
importance of this subject. The theme of this chap- 
ter is that leaders are not “born,” neither are they 
“discovered” ; they are “trained.” It is to this program 
for leadership training in the churches that we must 
dedicate ourselves. 

On a recent Sunday, in a large church, I watched ten 
men go forward to take charge of the offering. They 
were all aged; some limped; each had white hair. It 
was a pathetic sight. It was as if a group of boys 
had reached the third grade in school, and, because they 
had proved efficient in arithmetic or reading, had been 
kept there all their lives. No others had been pro- 
moted into that grade because this class had done so 
well. Why not train the young men to take up the 
offering ? 

Fortunately, many churches are looking upon this 
task of training leaders as their greatest opportunity. 
A church in Washington, D. C., has a summer camp, 
the purpose of which is to train leaders. The director 
of religious education of that church has a thousand 
people during the summer in that camp for training. 
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“After a summer’s experience in the camp with 
these people,” the religious education director said, “I 
can ask any one of them to teach a Sunday-school class 
and he will do it.” 

A daily vacation school in Memphis, Tennessee, has 
forty-five volunteer teachers. “During these four 
weeks,” says the religious education director, “these 
leaders get their training for the work they are to do 
in church during the coming year.” And then this 
man, who is giving all his time to the training of church 
leaders, adds, “We can’t train leaders by preaching to 
them. We must assign them tasks and then supervise 
them as they work.” 

When a certain pastor went to preside over a village 
parish in New Jersey, he was amazed to find that his 
new church, with its four hundred members, had not 
trained a single minister or missionary or other re- 
ligious leader in the past fifty years. He began to send 
his young people, in large numbers, to Christian En- 
deavor summer institutes. Now these young people 
are coming forward and enlisting in professional Chris- 
tian callings. Many a young person in our churches, 
like Lazarus, is bound hand and foot in grave clothes, 
waiting for you to loose him and send him forth. 

Every church needs a workers’ library for technical 
information on missions, stewardship, evangelism, rec- 
reation, and religious education. A church is a school 
of religion, and we can hardly picture a school without 
books. 

Many churches are training their local leaders by 
means of “church nights.’”’ Study classes in missions, 
in religious education, or in stewardship are conducted 
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for the training of church workers. Missionary pag- 
eants and Bible dramatizations are parts of such a 
program. 

A young pastor went to a rural community in Texas, 
thirteen miles from the railroad. His church had, in 
the past, emphasized only an emotional evangelism, and 
as a result of the annual summer revival had built up 
a congregation of a hundred members. The new pastor 
relied almost entirely on his weekly church night to 
train a complete corps of workers for this church. 
Another pastor used his Sunday evening services once 
a month for Bible dramatizations. Forty-six young 
people met regularly once a week to study the great 
characters of the Bible for this purpose. Another 
minister who was intensely interested that his church 
pledge its full quota to missions, met his congregation 
for five successive nights to talk over with them the 
importance of the various items in the year’s budget. 

A rural church in Ohio, with 145 members, believed 
so strongly in the value of training their members that 
142 of the 145 members attended a certain association 
institute. 

In the little village of Eolia, Missouri, which has 
a population of four hundred people, there lives a mer- 
chant who sells. farm implements and furniture, but 
whose principal business is superintending his Sunday 
school. For the past ten years he has had his teachers 
and officers meet together once a month at some home 
in the community. The average attendance of twenty 
at this meeting is maintained because this layman al- 
ways has plenty of business planned for each meet- 
ing. Although the population of the village is only 
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400, he had 306 present at a recent service and 348 the 
following Sunday. He is training new leaders instead 
of lamenting over the fact that his leaders move to the 
city. 

In training leaders, it is important to make it easy 
for people to begin. Physical activities are the first to 
be undertaken. These include such things as ushering, 
the leading of plays and games, the serving of suppers, 
and the packing of missionary boxes. It is important 
that such activities as these always be kept for beginners 
in church work. 

The next step in the training process is group mental 
activities, such as singing in a chorus, enrolment in a 
mission study class or teacher-training class, the con- 
ducting of socials or the taking part in special-day 
programs. The making of the every-member canvass 
would come in this list of group mental activities. At 
this time it is important that there be many outside 
contacts with other churches and with other workers, to 
observe church methods. 

The third stage in this training is the individual 
mental activities, which include the conducting of wor- 
ship programs in the Sunday school or young people’s 
organization, the teaching of mission-study classes or 
Sunday-sehool classes, leading in prayer, taking part in 
discussion groups, avd doing all kinds of personal work 
in the community. In all this training there should 
be supervision by the pastor or by some other trained 
worker. . 

The principal task in the training of leaders, in addi- 
tion to giving them the technique of leadership, is the 
stimulating of purposes. In farm and home bureau 
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work, a common method for stimulating purposes is 
to make tours to fields or homes in order to observe the 
successful practises of others. In one county a new 
school playground was included in one of these county 
tours. Within a year five other communities in the 
county started to build similar playgrounds. Since the 
automobile is now such a common possession, a rural 
congregation can make similar tours to successful 
churches and study their programs and equipment. 

Another way of stimulating purposes in leaders is 
to conduct discussion meetings. The College of Agri- 
culture of the state of West Virginia has held these dis- 
cussion meetings in some two hundred rural communi- 
ties, and has discussed all phases of community im- 
provement—health, education, farming, home-making, 
and religion. The best kind of discussion meeting is 
one in which the group takes an inventory of its own 
needs and problems, as well as of its goals and ideals. 

One of the best ways to stimulate the purposes of 
leaders who are being trained is to visualize for them 
the task to be done. For this, community maps, de- 
nominational maps, and world maps are very helpful. 
One young people’s society made a map of its parish, 
indicating the residence of each family by a hollow 
circle. If the family was connected with their church, 
they filled in the circle with red crayon; if the family 
belonged to another church, they used blue crayon. 
The unfilled and uncolored circles indicated the task of 
evangelism for this young people’s group. 

It is important to get young people in touch with 
other leaders. This may be done by sending them away 
to summer institutes, and by bringing all types of 
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leaders to the church, not only to speak but also to have 
personal and group conferences. 

The greatest progress in the training of agricultural 
leaders recently has been made through demonstrations 
and experiments. Boys’ club members were taught 
how to raise one acre of corn according to scientific 
methods, and thousands of farmers learned from these 
experiments. A representative of the firm which manu- 
factures more pipe organs than any other company in 
America, and who has, himself, been selling organs for 
thirty years, says ninety per cent of the pipe organs 
which have been bought by churches were purchased 
because the congregation had seen similar organs in 
near-by churches. For a leader or a group to under- 
take some improvement or change of practises as an 
experiment, or to demonstrate what can be done, has 
been found to be a most successful method of inspiring 
leadership. 

During the past year I have spent considerable time 
studying a very successful rural church. During the 
recent hard times, this church out in the open country 
has built a new $50,000 addition to the old one-room 
auditorium, for social and educational activities. It 
conducts a daily vacation Bible school with an enrol- 
ment of ninety-four pupils, bringing them to the church 
in busses from a radius of seven miles. The average 
attendance for the year at the “community night” pro- 
gram, held each Friday, has been 325. A men’s Bible 
class of fifty members, a young men’s class of twenty- 
five members, a class of twenty-three high-school boys 
and girls, are indications of the success of this church. 
After studying the program of this church carefully, 
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I am convinced that its success is due to its interest in 
training its leaders. 

“You can do just as much as you have developed 
leadership for, and you can’t do any more,” said the 
pastor, in discussing his “Workers’ Conferences.” 

“Most ministers complain that their leaders leave 
to go to the city. I see no way of changing this ‘city 
drift.’ But my job is to train new leaders from those 
who stay in the community. We hold one of these 
workers’ conferences each month. 

“I should like to organize the Boy Scouts. We 
have the boys, but I don’t see anyone just yet who 
could take charge of them. So I am not going to start 
them until I have some leaders ready. My job is to 
start things and to train leaders. 

“Last year I took charge of Decision Day in the 
church school. We had twenty-four decisions. This 
year I’m training the teachers to do this.” 

Before the monthly Workers’ Conferences, the pastor 
sends to each worker a list of questions which are to 
be discussed at the meeting. The workers are asked 
to come prepared to discuss the questions and to help 
work out a unified program. 


FULL-TIME OR PROFESSIONAL RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Having discussed some of the qualities of leadership 
for individuals and some of the successful methods 
which the church is using in training its local leaders, 
we shall now consider briefly the question of full-time 
or professional religious leadership. 

As a local leader must be trained for his special 
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task in the church, so likewise professional religious 
leaders need special training. Doctors, teachers, and 
lawyers specialize according to the subjects which they 
are to teach or to the people to whom they are to min- 
ister. Specialized training for rural ministers is one 
of the new and hopeful signs in our national church 
policies. During the last ten years, over thirty educa- 
tional institutions have employed specialists to train 
rural ministers for their specific task. These rural 
leadership specialists are usually men who have been 
successful rural pastors. They not only teach modern 
rural church methods, but spend about half of their 
time in the parishes in which their students are work- 
ing, helping them to define their tasks and to outline 
their programs. 

Colleges and universities, in order to train rural-life 
leaders, are adding chairs of rural sociology to their 
faculties. A recent bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture lists 500 of these teachers. 

The increasing demand for young women to become 
rural directors of religious education and community 
workers, is calling for new courses and new depart- 
ments in our educational institutions. The enrolment 
in one of these schools of religious education has 
doubled each year for three successive years. 

It is most important that the people who are now 
in rural church work should keep up to date. The 
larger denominations, and some of the smaller ones too, 
recently have selected board secretaries who are giv- 
ing all their time to rural work. These rural secre- 
taries are doing much to dignify the rural pastorate, 
to glorify country life, and to honor the country church. 
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They sometimes stand alone in the higher councils of 
their denomination as they plead for the rural church 
and call the attention of their entire denomination to 
the importance of rural work. To them is due the 
eredit for bringing about a new devotion and love in 
the hearts of all of us for the church of the open fields, 

Summer schools for training rural church leaders 
have been one of the outstanding projects of these rural 
church secretaries. The Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Country Life in 1912 initiated the plan of 
providing graduate training for rural pastors at sum- 
mer schools. The Methodist Episcopal Church adopted 
the plan five years later and has since given special 
training to 5,000 rural ministers. There were only 
six out of 500 districts in the Methodist Church that 
were not represented in these schools one summer. The 
Baptist, the Episcopal, the Christian, the Reformed, 
the Congregational, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and others have engaged in this recent program 
of training rural leaders. 

It is to be hoped that the next forward step in all 
our denominations will be an increased emphasis upon 
the training of rural leaders. 

It is not too much to ask of religious leaders who 
are to work with rural folk that they live with the 
people whom they are to serve. They must recognize 
the genuine qualities of the countryside—sincerity, 
honesty, fellowship, and friendliness. They must love 
country folk for their real worth. 

Shall we not dedicate our lives to the church of the 
open fields ? | 

If you would be a professional or full-time religious 
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rural church worker, you will prefer the close, personal, 
human relationships of the countryside to the city 
streets with their throngs of strangers. As Jesus found 
His most fruitful field for service among the common 
people, they who heard him gladly, and from whom he 
selected his leaders, in whose humble homes he sought 
retreat; so may you and I realize the opportunities of 
giving our lives in gladsome service to the poor proud 
homes of the countryside of rural America, where ideal- 
ism is valued more highly than wealth, where leaders 
are reared, where home life is most sacred, where men 
stand stalwart and firm for the reform movements of 
the nation, where women choose the “better part” at 
their own firesides—humble rural homes, but the kind 
which the Son of God selected for His birth, and the 
kind in which He seeks to be born anew. 


OHAPTER SUMMARY 


Leaders in rural churches are moving to the cities. 
Others are getting too old to lead. The training of 
new leaders is one of the church’s most important 
tasks. 

A good leader puts responsibility upon others and 
gives them credit for what they do; makes his people 
aware that it is they who are helping to bring about 
improved conditions; is sincere; has faith in himself 
and in his cause; is unselfish; talks success instead of 
failure; is friendly to all classes; and knows his sub- 
ject or is willing to put forth effort to learn it. 

Churches are finding the following among the best 
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ways to train leaders: summer institutes; a workers’ 
library; church nights; dramatizations and pageantry ; 
monthly workers’ councils; visits to successful churches ; 
discussion meetings; visualized instruction; demonstra- 
tions and experiments. 

Denominations are providing specialized training 
for rural church workers through their new depart- 
ments of Church and Country Life. 

For those who prefer the work of intensive char- 
acter building and the close personal relationships of 
rural life, there is to be found among the rural churches 
a big field for life work, 
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4 
THE RURAL CHURCH AND THE NATION 


For a long time we have heard of the great con- 
tribution the rural church has made to the nation, the 
leaders it has furnished, the ideals it has conserved, 
the national reforms it has made possible, and the 
simple religious faith it has cultivated. This chapter 
will deal with the other side of this question: what the 
nation, in turn, should do for the rural church. 

The rural church is more than a home-mission prob- 
lem; it is from two thirds to three fourths of the whole 
church problem. Seventy-five per cent of our Ameri- 
can churches are rural. What are we as a nation going 
to do for them ? 

There are those who are asking special recognition 
- for the country. All that the farmer himself asks, 
however, is fair treatment—in freight rates, in taxes, 
in tariff, in schools, and in churches. He is not asking 
for “special” treatment. 

It is a most common tendency to “soothe injustice 
with charity.” Representatives from city chambers 
of commerce throughout eight states in the Southwest 
recently met in Kansas City and discussed for two 
days “ways and means whereby they could help the 
farmers.” They reported that they had set up agricul- 
tural bureaus in their chambers of commerce, had ap- 
pointed agricultural committees, had held luncheon 
conferences, and had written many letters. At length 
someone asked, “How many of you have put on an 


active campaign to bring farmer members into your 
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organizations?’ Of the forty representatives present, 
only one replied in the affirmative. The secretary 
from the chamber of commerce of one city said, “I 
could raise $1,000 among business men for a parade, 
but I would have a great deal of trouble in raising 
that amount for a livestock-improvement campaign.” 
What is needed is that the cities shall help to create 
a farm dollar, instead of merely dividing the farmer’s 
dollar with him. 

This same sort of fair treatment is needed by 
country schools and churches. New York City receives 
$700 from the state for each of its teachers; the 
teacher of a one-room district school in New York 
State receives only $350 from the state funds, the 
greatest aid thus being given where the teaching condi- 
tions are easiest. 

The same inequality is even more noticeable in the 
training of rural teachers. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, forty-four per cent of the teachers are located 
in rural schools. One would expect the normal schools 
to give forty-four per cent of their graduates specific 
training for rural school teaching, but, on the con- 
trary, only five per cent of the graduates receive such 
special training. Annually, in Pennsylvania, the sum 
of half a million dollars of teacher-training funds 
belonging to rural education is used to train urban 
teachers.* 

We should not need to look far into this question 
to find that ministers likewise are trained for city 
churches and not for rural work. Many denominations 


1 Article by Charles E. Myers in The Journal of Rural Hduca- 
tion, New York, November, 1924. 
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are facing this situation squarely in recent years, how- 
ever, and are planning their entire denominational pro- 
gram so as to give fair treatment to their rural churches. 
This national program for rural churches is the theme 
for our discussion in this chapter. 


A NATIONAL RURAL CHURCH POLICY 


Why do we need a national rural church policy? 
Because many of the problems of the rural church can- 
not be solved on a community basis but demand a 
national policy for the entire denomination. 

A country or village church may want a director of 
religious education, but it cannot afford the salary of 
an additional worker. In this field, however, a trained 
worker could guide the educational policies of several 
near-by churches instead of only one. Therefore, a 
unit of supervision larger than a local church is prac- 
tical. There must be a denominational policy, in this 
case, a policy to furnish expert religious-educational 
supervision for all rural churches. 

The rural secretaries of each denomination have 
lately been working out, with infinite care, efficient 
programs for their rural churches. But practically 
none of the rural churches as they exist today are 
financially able to carry on unaided such splendid pro- 
grams. Whether or not there is money enough in the 
rural districts and whether or not the people can afford 
to give, cannot be taken up here; the fact remains, the 
individual church has little money to spend. In order, 
then, to put on these modern programs and thereby win 
the support of a larger constituency and more financial 
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help from the parishioners, rural churches must re- 
ceive financial aid from the outside. Some denomina- 
tions have been calling these churches which they have 
thus helped, “demonstration churches.” A “demon- 
stration church” is one which has been selected to 
demonstrate the results of a modern rural program. 
In order to give a church this opportunity, it is given 
ample financial aid for a limited time.? 

A church is not only a group of Christians who 
believe alike, but also an organization that must propa- 
gate itself. The “similar beliefs” we call our creeds. 
Since the denominational officials conserve these beliefs 
and teach them, we speak of them as “our denomi- 
national beliefs” or “convictions.” When we analyze 
what we call our denominational convictions, most of 
us find that we have acquired them through the teach- 
ing and general influence of the families and churches 
into which we were born. Liberty of conscience in 
all these matters has been one of the cornerstones of 
Protestantism. In a parish with a growing popula- 
tion, such as, for example, a city parish, there seems 
to be little disagreement between these two functions 
of a church—the conserving of its beliefs and the 
propagating of itself. But in the rural sections, with 
a decreasing population, these two functions are not so 
easily harmonized. Our denominational convictions 
separate us into such small groups, that, as a result, we 


? This should not be confused with the method sometimes prac- 
tised of giving financial help to churches that are not putting on 
an efficient program but which are being aided primarily for the 
purpose of keeping the denomination alive in that community, 
a though churches of other denominations could care for the 

eld. 
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often have an organization that is too small to carry 
on. With due recognition of the essential values in 
our denominational heritage, we must realize that if 
the churches in rural America are to occupy their 
great fields of opportunity, some arrangements must 
be made whereby our rural church organization shall 
be larger. This will mean, first, that rural church 
organizations of the same faith that are located com- 
paratively near one another must be united. In the 
second place, it will mean that the denominations must 
teach that we can work together in one organization or 
church, even though many of us may hold different 
personal beliefs. 

We also need a national rural church policy of 
evangelism. It is assumed that as far as the methods 
of evangelism are concerned we will follow our own 
denominational teachings. But there needs to be a 
national or cooperative policy worked out whereby we 
ean serve the entire rural field and not leave great 
areas untouched, as we are now doing. The help of 
our national church statesmen is needed in this task 
of carrying the gospel into the rural homes that, up 
to the present time, have been left untouched in such 
large numbers. 

These rural church questions and policies are not 
little problems that can be settled by a local church 
group, for they concern us all and are of vital im- 
portance to our entire denominations and to the nation 
as a whole if the rural church is to occupy the place 
of importance demanded of it. 

The church is primarily a spiritual institution and 
its first task is to evangelize or to bring spiritual re- 
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sources to the lives of men. We shall therefore con- 
sider first the need for a national policy which will 
assist in this phase of rural church work. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH POLICY OF RURAL EVAN GELISM 


In a certain valley, at intervals of about three miles, 
are small hamlets, each with one church. Parallel with 
this valley lies another valley and another row of 
hamlets and churches. Between these valleys is a row 
of hills in which no church is to be found. Not long 
ago I held an agricultural meeting in a part of this 
hill country, and of the sixty-eight people present, only 
two were members of any church. One of these two 
was fifty-five years old, the other seventy; both were 
women. No church claimed these homes as a part of 
its parish, 

Let us inquire into why the churches in the valley 
do not reach out into this “no man’s land.” They 
could easily organize with volunteer workers an ex- 
tension program which would include the hill popu- 
lation if they were strong churches and had missionary — 
enthusiasm. But they are all weak and without resi- 
dent ministers. If the four churches were all of one 
denomination, it would be easy to get missionary aid 
from the outside. But on one side of the hill A is 
a Baptist, B is an Episcopal, OC is a Congregational, 
and D is a Reformed church. The churches in the 
valley across the hills are just as diverse: E is a 
Methodist, F is a Presbyterian, and G is a Catholic 
church. Between these two valleys this “no man’s 
land” is unchurched, unclaimed, uncared for. 
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Miss Mabel Dowse, a rural-school teacher whose 
work in one of these isolated sections brought her 
into daily contact with the homes, became impressed 
with the paucity of religious instruction of any kind. 
She therefore dedicated her life to the service of the 
people of just such a “no man’s land.” She gave up 
her school, went to the Boston School of Religious 
Education for specialized training, and then went back 
into the hill country to work in these neglected homes. 
She attached herself to a local church, though her work 
was in the outlying sections. She asked her national 
board of missions to help support her, although she 
tried to connect these hill country people with their 
nearest church, regardless of its denomination. Her 
field of work covered three townships. 

“T travel by trains, hired teams, milk wagons, chance 
rides in autos, and often by walking,” she said, in 
telling of her vast territory with its scattered homes. 

Instead of staying in the village and inviting the 
people to come to her, a plan which is too often fol- 
lowed by religious workers, she has a regular itinerary 
of visiting in the homes and organizing home study 
clubs. Where three or four families live at cross- 
roads, she organizes a study group. Another group is 
gathered together in a hamlet or among a chain of 
houses in some clearing, and to those centers she 
comes regularly on her friendly visits and brings her 
literature. — . 

“Tn imagination,” she said, “I have seen these little 
groups scattered throughout all our rural sections of 
America. I find that the children like this group 
work, and look forward to the coming of the Sunday- 
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school literature and the ‘Sunday-school woman,’ as 
they call me. 

“The children carry much more instruction home 
with them than I could possibly carry to this vast 
field. I have often had children say, ‘Every night 
when we get home from group meeting, we tell our 
folks what you have said.’ I have found that things 
I have taught the children have been talked over at 
the family table, and by this means parents also are 
reached.” 

Miss Dowse thinks that to this family service a 
woman is better suited than a man, because such work 
is largely connected with the mothers and children. 
She recommends, in addition to college or normal school 
training, at least two years of special study in a school 
of religious education. She thinks that young women 
who have had experience as public school teachers have 
a great advantage in this type of work, and she recom- 
mends it as a splendid opportunity for missionary 
service. 

“I wish this family plan might be carried out in 
many isolated sections,” she says, “and that workers 
with vision and consecration might be available to 
carry it forward to all the children and young people 
of ‘no man’s land’! In some sections it may not be 
a great success, but in general it will be. The idea 
is new to our churches. But they know that such a 
work needs to be done. I think churches as a rule 
will never be able to carry on this work without help 
from the outside. Others will get the work started with 
outside help, and then it will possibly be self-support- 
ing. In most cases our country churches are too poor 
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to pay a special worker, but the national boards of home 
missions or state associations will help, and thus a great 
and needy work can be accomplished.” 

The women’s boards of home missions have long been 
interested in this type of work. There are literally 
thousands of homes in America, in the mountains of 
the South, along the Mexican border, and in the min- 
ing districts of the East, into which the only religious 
message that enters comes because of the consecrated 
work of our women’s home missionary societies. A 
certain young woman working in a needy field in 
Mississippi under a Women’s National Missionary 
agency reports that she visited 1,366 homes in one 
year, and in addition attended 200 meetings. But 
when one finds that four people out of every five in 
rural America are still members of no church, the mag- 
nitude and the importance of this task grow larger. It 
is of national importance and calls for consideration 
from the church as a whole. 

We wish to suggest here a concrete method of at- 
tacking this problem by giving the account of a states- 
manlike plan that was worked out in New Hampshire.® 

“A committee of the New Hampshire Interdenomi- 
national Commission, representing the leading Protes- 
tant denominations in the state, was appointed to make 
a survey of the state for the purpose of discovering 
where the unchurched people were. 

“The Oommission undertook, first, to acquaint the 
churches of the state with this situation and to arouse 
some new sense of responsibility for the outlying dis- 


3 We are indebted to Rev. EH. R. Stearns, Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Congregational Conference for this information. 
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tricts, with the distinct aim of thrusting out the 
frontiers of every parish until it should reach the 
neighboring parish for the purpose of eliminating ‘no 
man’s land.’ 

“Second, since the churches of the state were or- 
ganized denominationally into state bodies and there 
was no interdenominational body with executive au- 
thority or funds, it was decided to lay definite respon- 
sibility for the whole state upon the denominational 
bodies. So the portion north of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad was assigned to the Episcopalians, at their 
own request; the eastern portion of the state to the 
Baptists; the west-central portions in the Connecticut 
Valley to the Methodists; the southwestern section, in- 
cluding Cheshire County, and the adjacent parts of 
Sullivan and Hillsborough Counties, to the Congre- 
gationalists. Since the old center of interest of the 
Presbyterians was Londonderry and the majority of 
their churches were in that section, it was suggested. 
that they be asked to take that region. 

“The vote was that each denomination be asked to 
look after particularly the neglected portions of its 
territory through the commissioning of special workers 
or the increase of responsibility of general workers 
already in the field; that as these territories and 
families were discovered, they should be related to the 
nearest available church, without regard to denomina- 
tion; that these workers, while paid by and immedi- 
ately responsible to their denominational boards, should 
also report to the Interdenominational Commission 
and to the denominational offices immediately inter- 
ested in the kind of work that they were doing.” 
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When the church leaders of every state assign the 
unevangelized territory to certain denominations and 
make them responsible for reaching every unchurched 
home in that territory, we shall have begun a most 
hopeful national policy of evangelism. 

In the meantime, we can inaugurate this plan in 
our own communities by dividing the families among 
the local churches. The Kingdom of Heaven was de- 
scribed again and again by Jesus in his parables as 
just such a search for the losty We pray daily, “Thy 
Kingdom come.” Herein lies our portion of the 
responsibility. . 


A NATIONAL RURAL RELIGIOUS EDUCATION POLICY 


The most important part of this national program 
of evangelism is the work with the youth. 

Someone has said that we need more religion in our 
education and more education in our religion. In 
order to take advantage of the most modern and most 
efficient educational methods in our religious teaching, 
we need, of course, the help of highly trained special- 
ists in this field, trained directors of religious educa- 
tion. One rural church alone cannot employ these 
specialists. Therefore we must have a national church 
policy of employmeni of religious education directors, 
under the supervision of either some interdenomina- 
tional committee or national or district denominational 
agencies.* 

4 These rural directors of religious education do not work with 
all the churches in a district or diocese in a supervisory way, 


but rather they select a group of rural churches where they them- 
selves demonstrate the best methods of work. 
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Three years ago a church in northern Illinois had, 
as its total membership, three elderly women, all past 
seventy years of age. One recent Sunday morning 
thirty-five people joined that church, and ten more 
joined a few Sundays later. This change has been 
the result of a revival, an educational revival, that 
has extended over a period of three years and has 
been conducted by a director of religious education. 

Three years ago there were no preaching services 
in this church, and its tiny Sunday school had only 
three teachers, and no adult members. The nearest 
church in any direction was three miles away, and 
most of the children within its area had never attended 
any church services in their lives. 

At the present time every boy and girl in this parish 
attends the church school. For three summers a daily 
vacation church school has been conducted here. The 
workers’ conferences, which began with three people, 
and now number many more, have met regularly each 
month. A mothers’ and daughters’ banquet, a winter 
picnic, and regular mothers’ meetings have all been 
included in the program. This is one of thirty com- 
munities in which this one director of religious edu- 
cation is working! 

Would you think you had a big job if you found 
yourself in charge of the religious education of a whole 
county in which there were 18,000 children of school 
age, 7,000 of whom were receiving no religious instruc- 
tion whatsoever? This was the task awaiting Miss 
Edna Baxter when she finished her graduate study and 
went to Lake County, in the northeastern part of 
Illinois. Here her work as an organizer was so suc- 
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cessful that McHenry County and a part of Cook 
County were soon added to her field. 

But while one of the many modern church move- 
ments in all denominations is this new emphasis on 
religious education,—and the day now seems near 
when every city church will have a well-paid, highly 
trained person to direct the religious education of its 
youth,—many rural churches cannot afford to pay this 
additional worker. The national secretaries, though 
aware of the need for such work, until recently 
despaired of being able to employ a “rural director 
of religious education.” Five years ago, however, 
Professor C. J. Hewitt, who is in charge of rural 
church extension at Garrett Biblical Institute, ar- 
ranged for Miss Baxter to take charge of a whole group 
of country churches. Since then, in his denomination, 
seven of these rural district directors have been em- 
ployed. But the movement is only beginning. After 
studying the work of this one rural specialist and 
keeping in mind that there are two million more chil- 
dren in the country than in the city, let us see what 
opportunities for life service this field offers to young 
college women. 

The district in which Miss Baxter is working is 
within fifty miles of Chicago, a dairy section dotted 
with lakes and summer-tourist camps, a region in which 
religious life five years ago was at a low ebb. The 
churches were for the most part “points” on circuits, 
many with absentee pastors. The annual ladies’ aid 
supper or strawberry festival helped pay the pastor’s 
salary and provided a small amount of social life for 
the young. The Sunday schools were run by devout 
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but untrained laymen. The lesson on Sunday was 
taught by asking the class to “read around,” and if any 
time was left, the questions in the quarterly were read 
aloud. As an indication of the need for religious edu- 
cation, it should be noted that in one of the Sunday 
schools, a girl of high school rank hunted through her 
Bible to find the story of Abraham Lincoln. With the 
amount of time which had been given to religious edu- 
cation in these town and county churches, it would 
take fourteen years to teach the boys and girls as much 
about the Bible or religion as they learned in one year 
about mathematics in the public schools; yet probably 
no one would consider the learning of mathematics to 
be fourteen times as important as character develop- 
ment through religious instruction. 

One of the ways for giving more time in a child’s life 
to religious instruction is by the daily vacation Bible 
school. These schools are held for three hours each day 
for a period of three weeks during the summer. Miss 
Baxter feels that with the trained leadership she uses 
in these schools, she can accomplish as much in the lives 
of the pupils in the three weeks as in the regular Sun- 
day school period during a whole year. During her 
first year here, a total of three daily vacation Bible 
schools were held in the entire district. Two college 
students volunteered to help with the teaching. The 
next year the number increased to thirteen schools, 
with twenty-seven college girls and seven public school 
teachers giving their time without charge. Last year 
nineteen schools were held, with forty-six teachers and 
twenty-six assistants, and an enrolment of 628 pupils— 
and all at a total cost of only $237.41! 
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The total results of this type of work are not at first 
apparent. But churches, which had not cooperated on 
anything before, united on this project. When the peo- 
ple of the community saw the college girls and the pub- 
lic school teachers giving their time free, they realized 
as never before the importance of religious education. 
The Sunday school teachers who for years had faith- 
fully done their best, but who were without training, 
had a chance to see demonstrated in these schools a 
better method of teaching. The children were taught 
_ to worship, that is, to conduct a worship program. 
Graded lesson material was, of course, introduced. The 
participation of the pupils in the lesson discussion was 
one of the most interesting features of the work to some 
- of the Sunday school teachers who had hitherto felt it 
necessary to do all the talking themselves while teaching 
a lesson. “Expressional activities” connected with each 
_ day’s teaching, were eagerly carried on by the pupils. 
Chief among these were the making of presents and 
packing boxes for children of other races and of other 
lands. 

These vacation schools were held during only two 
months of the year. The main part of the director’s 
time was given to training the resident leadership in 
the churches. The various methods that were used 
for helping these local leaders comprise a long list, such 
as two-day institutes, weekly teacher-training classes, 
monthly workers’ conferences, correspondence courses, 
_ traveling libraries, and church nights with everybody in 
attendance. 

One of the unique features of the work has been 
the organization of mothers’ associations, the purpose of 
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which has been to help the mothers in their task of 
teaching religion in the home. Seven successful moth- 
ers’ associations have been developed in the district, 
with an entirely new approach to this subject of relig- 
ious education. Summer camps for girls have been 
organized for the purpose of training leaders for the 
local churches. Seventy-five girls received this inten- 
sive training last summer. Week-day classes in religion 
have been carried on in seven of the communities. 

One who has only a casual interest in this subject 
can scarcely realize how much a trained person can ac- 
complish in the religious education of three counties in 
two or three years. The churches, however, are at last 
beginning to recognize that to supplement home care a 
trained religious educator is just as necessary for a 
child’s character development as a trained physician is 
for the care of his body. 

In one of the Sunday schools in this Illinois district, 
for example, there were six children in the beginners’ 
department. The faithful teacher had done everything 
that she could to increase this number. She had offered 
prizes, had held contests, and had coaxed. The numbers 
would occasionally increase, only to sink back, soon, to 
the old level. The trained director of religious educa- 
tion was able to help this teacher in the use of stories; 
she gave her material for special-day programs, and 
showed her how to use hand-work. The attendance in 
this department then gradually increased from six to 
twenty-one members. A similar improvement in each 
department of thirty Sunday schools is the result that 
may be produced by a district director of religious edu- 
cation for town and country churches. 
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Miss Marie Marvel, who is one of the seven rural 
district directors of religious education in this same 
denomination, feels that some of her most valuable work 
is the training which she is able to give to the students 
in the University of Illinois. Miss Marvel’s district is 
in the heart of the Corn Belt, in the central part of the 
state, and her headquarters are at Champaign-Urbana, 
the seat of the State University. Students from the 
University are thus constantly being familiarized with 
the opportunities for religious service in rural work. 
_ For example, the Country Life Club of the University 
conducted entertainments in the rural churches; the 
Agricultural Glee Club of the University assisted in 
the Sunday school institute programs; the Young Men’s 
Christian Association sent gospel teams to work in eight 
of Miss Marvel’s sixteen churches; the University 
Young Women’s Christian Association sent deputation 
committees to assist with the mothers’ and daughters’ 
banquets, girls’ hikes, and conferences. Thus in one 
month alone, twenty-eight different students of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were at work in these rural churches. 
Fifty-one students during the year 192425 rendered 
volunteer service and at the same time caught a glimpse 
in this way of the unlimited possibilities that challenge 
one for full-time religious work in rural communities. 

Is not this a desirabie way to interest our college and 
university students in rural work? Why should we 
not have rural directors of religious education establish 
headquarters at all our university centers? This is a 
national rural church policy which, no doubt, will be 
adopted by some of the denominational boards. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY FOR RURAL CHURCH WOMEN 


Much can be said about the loyalty of the women’s 
organizations of our churches to their national denomi- 
national programs. While our great benevolent boards 
have been constantly handicapped during the last six 
years for lack of funds, the income from the women’s 
organizations has increased each year during this time 
of financial depression. However, the rural women of 
our denominations have had too small a part in this 
great missionary enterprise. May we suggest as a goal 
or project for the coming year the reaching of the rural 
women with our missionary program? Leaders can no 
doubt cite many instances of strong women’s organiza- 
tions in our rural churches, but the recent surveys show 
that this is exceptional. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research shows, as a result of its studies, that 
forty-seven per cent of all town and country churches do 
not have a woman’s society of any kind. Let us con- 
sider three proposals: first, that women’s societies of. 
town or city churches put on an extension Deeee 
to reach the rural women; second, that women’s socie- 
ties in the open country be creantdy according to cir- 
cuits, instead of in individual churches; and third, that 
the women’s organizations of individual rural chiirehés 
be consolidated. 


We shall now consider the first of these, an exten- 
sion program for city or town churches, in order to 
reach the rural women. 

In Fayette, Missouri, a town which classes itself as a 
city, there is on the edge of the college campus a South- 
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ern Methodist church. A golf course separates the 
church from the farms adjoining the city limits, and 
time-worn prejudices have separated the country people 
from the city-church members. From time to time the 
women in the missionary society noticed that not one 
farm woman belonged to their organizations. ‘We've 
invited the country women again and again, and they 
just will not come,” was the only explanation the mem- 
bers could give. 
_ The president of the society was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with such an explanation. She, or some other 
member of the society, saw personally, or telephoned, 
every rural woman who was a member of that church. 
They learned that the country women could not attend 
the afternoon meetings because of the lateness of the 
hour. The meeting interfered with the evening chores 
on the farm. Consequently, the two afternoon meetings 
each month were consolidated into one monthly meeting 
in the middle of the day, so as to accommodate the 
women from the farms. Farm women can be away 
easier in the middle of the day, not only because of the 
home work, but also on account of the children being 
in school at that time. The luncheon which the city 
and rural folk had together at this mid-day meeting 
gave them a chance to get acquainted, and together they 
planned the missionary work of the church. The rural 
women were put on the committees of the society, and 
this broke down the last barriers. As a result of these 
changes, the membership of the missionary society 
doubled ; and from that day to this the relationship has 
been most cordial. 
“The city women got the point of view of the women 
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from the country, and no one ever accuses the city mem- 
bers any more of being stuck-up,” is the explanation 
one of the officers gave of the matter. 

“We can’t tell which is which, any more,” is the way 
one of the members explained the friendly relationship 
now existing between the two groups. 

“The greatest need of our women’s missionary socie- 
ties is a program which will include more rural women,” 
is the conclusion of Mrs. W. M. Alexander, who has 
held many district and state offices in missionary socie- 
ties in Missouri. “As a rule, our city members do not 
know our country women,” she continued, “and the re- 
verse is also true.” 

In a certain county in the East there are twenty-one 
churches of one denomination. One of these twenty- 
one is a strong city church, with three hundred mem- 
bers in its women’s missionary society. The other 
twenty churches are rural; with two exceptions they are 
without women’s missionary organizations of any kind. 
The women in this city church have offered to hold joint 
meetings with the women of any and every rural church 
in the countye 

If all our city churches would adopt a similar policy, 
it would mean much to the cause of missions as well as 
to the rural women who are interested in this way. May 
we not consider as a definite program for our city 
churches, during the coming year, similar cooperation 
with the women in all near-by rural churches ? 


Another definite suggestion for rural churches is the 
organization of “circuit societies,” in places where there 
are too few members to have a missionary society in a 
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single church. The average country church has only 
seventy-two members. If approximately half of these 
members are adults and half of the adults are women, 
we shall have in the average country church only 
eighteen women. It is not unlikely that half of these 
are either not interested in or unable to attend a 
women’s society. Four fifths of all country churches 
are on circuits. Instead of trying to carry on a society 
with these nine women, would it not be better for them 
to unite with the other women on the circuit and have a 
“circuit missionary society”? Since two thirds of our 
farm families have automobiles, this plan is proving 
practical, and it is meeting the needs of rural women. 
The women of the South inaugurated this plan for their 
small churches; over a hundred “circuit societies” have 
been organized there already. As a practical plan for 
the rural women of the church, we feel that it has great 
possibilities and will have the help of our great national 
agencies. | 


We are next interested in the proposal to consolidate 
all our women’s societies in the small country churches. 
Some denominations have already adopted this unified 
plan and are finding that it fits the needs of their rural 
churches. In city churches there are plenty of women, 
as a rule, for both a foreign missionary society and a 
home missionary society, and for a ladies’ aid society 
as well, even though each woman may belong to but 
one organization. In rural churches, however, the num- 
bers are so limited that only one woman’s organization 
can exist. If some organizing secretaries insist on 
keeping the three organizations separate, the chances 
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are that both the missionary societies, and the ladies’ 
aid also, in at least half of the churches, will fail, as is 
indicated by the surveys already mentioned. 

A rural program for the women of the church must 
first of all include a local joint organization in rural 
churches for the foreign and the home mission work. 
In the second place, along with its children’s organiza- 
tions, its finances, its publicity, its mission study, its 
young people’s work, it must include in its program a 
committee for community service in the local parish 
which would carry on the activities now performed by 
the ladies’ aid society. This would give each church 
one unified missionary organization which would fit the 
needs of rural people. The phenomenal growth of the 
home demonstration clubs among farm women during 
the last five years, with as many as forty thousand mem- 
bers in some single states, indicates to some extent how 
the farm women would respond to one unified women’s 
organization*in each rural church. Why not proceed 
at once to designate a whole year in women’s missionary 
societies as ‘Rural Women’s Year” ? 


A NATIONAL POLICY FOR THE RURAL MINISTRY 


Although our chief concern in this study is that the 
layman will have a larger place in the advancement of 
rural religion, yet it is recognized by all that the pastor 
is the leader in all rural church progress. Wherever 
churches are gaining ground, the pastor is the one per- 
son who is usually responsible for such success. 

A certain national church secretary once described 
the success of a minister thus: “Brother So-and-so has 
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worked up from the bottom. He began in the rural 
pastorate and has been steadily advanced until he is 
now in a city church.” If this national board secretary, 
and others whose counsel we seek, speak of the rural 
ministry as “at the bottom” of the ecclesiastical ladder, 
it is a question whether a large number of young men 
will look to the rural pastorate as a life-work. <A rural 
field may be less difficult to serve, but it likewise offers 
a much greater opportunity for a pastor to build Chris- 
tian character into the lives of his parishioners. At 
any rate, kingdom-building is not in the city on the 
one hand and in the country on the other; it is one uni- 
fied task. Both rural and city pastors have their hon- 
ored places of responsibility. The secretaries of rural 
work in our national boards are doing much to honor 
the rural minister and to dignify his task. 

The best way to honor a man who wants to serve his 
fellow-men is to give him an unlimited field for work. 
This is what the rural minister asks of his denomina- 
tion: a big field, a hard task, and fair recognition in 
the national councils of the church. We would then 
make the definite suggestion that a national church pol- 
icy toward rural pastors should include the organization 
of larger rural parishes, and with more financial sup- 
port for providing the pastor with necessary equipment. 

This is a day of specialists in every field. An exten- 
sion worker in a state college of agriculture used to give 
a “general talk on better farming.” Now farmers will 
not go to hear such speakers. They wish to listen to a 
specialist in sheep raising, or in dairying, or in vege- 
table gardening, or in some other subject. If we gave 
rural pastors a chance to specialize in this wuy, one 
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would no doubt select preaching and evangelism, an- 
other religious education, and a third the social and 
recreational work of the church, each becoming a spe- 
cialist in his chosen field. 

Another change in the new rural life is the present- 
day enlargement of communities. Rural life igs on 
wheels today. It is motor-driven. Two farmers out of 
every three in the entire country own automobiles. The 
church parish likewise should be enlarged. 

There was a time when a church program which 
consisted only of preaching satisfied the rural people. 
It was their sole opportunity for getting instruction in 
religious life, and, also, almost their only contact with 
the “outside world.” But now, thirty million people 
receive their mail daily on rural routes. The telephone 
and the radio also afford them contacts with the outside 
world. Consequently, they are not satisfied with a 
church program that consists only of preaching. They 
want the church to organize and furnish a social pro- 
gram, and to stress more and more the religious educa- 
tion of their children. 

But let us see what our national program for rural 
ministers has been in the past. One third of all the 
rural ministers combine some other occupation with the 
work of the ministry.® In the South and the South: 
. west, this proportion is nearly one half. Such minis- 
ters evidently cannot specialize in religious education 
or be active in other specialized fields. They can only 
preach on Sunday, make “sick calls,” and look after fu- 
nerals and weddings. They are limited in their pro- 
gram, of course, by their financial income, but they are 

5 Data from the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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in what we call a “vicious circle”: because they only 
preach, people pay them only small salaries; and be- 
cause they get small salaries, they must have outside 
occupation which leaves them time only for preaching. 
Only nineteen per cent of the country churches have 
ministers who serve just one church, and it is well-nigh 
impossible for a “circuit rider” to specialize. 

Some of the national church boards are organizing 
what they call “the larger parish,” which is providing 
for adequate salaries, specialization, a new emphasis on 
religious education, and a social program. In the far- 
famed Potato Belt of northern Maine, in a rolling coun- 
try of lakes, rivers, and mountains, about seventy miles 
from the New Brunswick border, is one of these larger 
parishes. It covers an area thirty-five miles long and 
ten miles wide. It includes three towns, three ham- 
lets, and a dozen open-country neighborhoods. Its resi- 
dents are farmers, lumbermen, and guides. Because it 
is still a new country with great distances, dense forests, 
and severe winters, one might think that it should be 
satisfied with a “preaching program” only and with 
long waits between the sermons, at that. But let us 
see what it really does have. 

At the head of the parish is an experienced minister 
who specializes in preaching and evangelism. Each 
year he organizes a house-to-house evangelistic cam- 
paign which reaches every family in that great area of 
three hundred and fifty square miles. Two other work- 
ers assist him in the Sunday preaching services, and 
on a recent Sunday eighteen services were held in 
fifteen different centers. 

One of this pastor’s assistants in this larger parish is 
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director of religious education. He supervises the 
dozen or more church schools, trains the teachers, sets 
up the standards of work, and conducts the daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools. In one of his communities his Sun- 
day school teachers had an attendance record of mninety- 
seven per cent; in another, ninety-eight per cent. One 
of his schools had an increase in membership during 
the past year of thirty-four per cent. Daily vacation 
Bible schools in a sparsely settled frontier country 
where there are dense forests and untraversed hills is an 
example to encourage other churches more favorably 
located ! 

The other assistant is the social director. He not 
only has charge of all the church social life, but puts on 
pageants and plays and regular motion-picture enter- 
tainments as well. A truck, called by the children “Big 
Jerry,” serves both to transport his motion-picture 
equipment and to bring the children to the daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools. “On Sundays Big Jerry is the 
busiest truck in the state of Maine,” the people report. 

What are the advantages of this “larger parish” or- 
ganization? In the first place, it has one common 
budget. This means that the larger and stronger com- 
munities can help to bear the financial burdens of the 
smaller and weaker ones, which would be neglected 
without some such organization. There is a saving of 
expense, also, in this plan, since the same equipment 
serves the purposes of three men instead of one. They 
all use the same motion-picture equipment and the same 
truck. 

In the second place, this plan serves an area rather. 
than a church. It leaves no untouched homes, espe- 
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cially the isolated homes which are usually neglected 
in many other regions. In most of rural America 
“churches overlap,” but parishes do not meet. The 
larger parish includes all the homes in the large area, 
just as the county school system does. 

Thirdly, laymen want to see a “big program,” and 
many of them, therefore, have at times, during recent 
years, felt ashamed of their little country church. In 
this larger parish plan, they find a carefully worked- 
out and systematic program, with weekly half-day con- 
ferences of the three directors and monthly workers’ 
councils of the entire parish. 

The type of religious program found in the larger- 
parish plan appeals to college men who are absorbed in 
_ similar work in the college Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and who are considering the field of the 
_ church as their life work. As a national church policy, 
it appeals both to laymen and to ministers. 


A NATIONAL POLICY OF CHURCH COOPERATION 


We all want the rural church to succeed. No one de- 
sires this as much as the rural people themselves. But 
they feel helpless and discouraged and are waiting for 
the church at large to come to their help. 

The statesmen of our churches who have been making 
the recent surveys have shown us, without any doubt, 
that for a rural church to succeed, it must have a resi- 
dent pastor. The circuit rider, though sacred to Amer- 
ican church history, must be relegated to the pages of 
history, and the church of the present day must have a 
full-time pastor. But how is a small rural church going 
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to support a resident pastor? There are not enough 
people in the average congregation to pay the necessary 
bills. 

We also learn from our leaders in the field of re- 
ligious education that any church, to perform its task 
of building Christian character, must have additional 
rooms and equipment for the various age groups or de- 
partments. Leaders must also be trained to teach and 
to direct the activities. Men of vision must be in charge 
who can apply the gospel to present-day problems. But 
whence are these leaders to come and these rooms and 
this needed equipment? Let a veteran rural church 
worker describe the situation as it really is: 

“A typical rural congregation will consist of a few 
faithful members, a few children and young people, and 
a few who are there because some others are there. In 
many cases there is no choir and often there is no organ- 
ist, unless the pastor performs that task. Frequently - 
no liturgical service can be used, and sometimes even 
the hymns must be omitted because there is no one to 
lead the singing. And it often happens, also, that no 
one can be found to teach a class in Sunday school. Is 
it any surprise, then, that such a church cannot propa- — 
gate itself and is not an efficient organization ?”? ° 

Where are the young people who are to come forward 
and take their places of responsibility in the rural 
church? In a previous chapter we tried to show that 
leaders are not just “discovered” ; they must be trained. 
Large city or town churches send their young people to 
training conferences, but a census of those present at 


6 Reverend Walter Frederick, Schenectady, New York, State 
field worker for the Lutheran Church. 
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_ one of these conferences will easily reveal the fact that 
_ the rural delegates are missing. 

Where are the college students who are eager to shape 
the policies of the rural church and about whose enthu- 
siasm we hear so much? For six years the writer spent 
much of his time visiting colleges and theological sem- 
 inaries in an effort to enlist students in rural church 
work. At present he is in a university with over five 
thousand students. He therefore has at least the oppor- 
tunity to know something of the attitude of the average 
college student. In almost every instance where the 
college man turns his back upon the rural church, it is 
because of the sectarianism which he finds there and 
which divides people into small groups. 

Why do not the progressive farmers themselves make 
all these readjustments, consolidate their churches, do 
away with competitive churches, and plan strong cen- 
tralized organizations? They would if they knew how. 
They are waiting for the church at large to adopt a 
national policy of rural church cooperation. Some are 
weary of waiting, and, unfortunately, they are throw- 
ing off all denominational supervision and are organiz- 
ing union or community churches. It is claimed that 
over a thousand of these “community churches” have 
been organized within the last few years. As a rule, 
the policy of our national church bodies has been, in 
the past, to discourage local church organizations from 
uniting. 

In a certain little hamlet two small competitive 
_ churches have existed for several years. Each year the 
conviction has become stronger among the laymen in 
these two congregations that they should unite. At 
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length they put the matter to a vote in the two churches. 
One body voted one hundred per cent in favor of the 
union, and in the other church, ninety-six per cent 
favored it. Only one of the two organizations had a 
pastor, and he also favored the plan. The supervising 
official of one of these two denominations heard of the 
move and came to stop it. He told the people that a 
union undenominational church was usually not a suc- 
cess. In this, of course, he was right. 

‘What, then, is the best method of uniting two small 
competitive churches?’ they asked. 

He explained that they should unite in some regular 
denomination rather than to form an undenominational 
church, but he did not encourage them, because it might 
mean. losing one of his churches. 

After he left, the people voted again on the question. 
This time they decided to unite in a third denomination. 
The supervisor heard of this and returned again, this 
time to tell them that if they insisted on “leaving” the 
denomination, they could do so, but they could not use 
the church building, for the denomination and not the 
local organization held the deed to it. Nevertheless the 
two congregations completed the union arrangement. 
But to their great consternation, at the succeeding an- 
nual meeting of his denomination, the pastor of this 
church was sent back to ask the people of his faith to 
withdraw from this union and to continue with the old 
competitive arrangement. 

“This is an exceptional case,” you protest? The 
secretary of the state council of churches in this state 
claims that there are thirty-two communities in the 
western half of this same state where the members have 
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tried to unite local congregations, but. where the union 
arrangement has been stopped by some overhead de- 
nominational official. 

Ralph Adams, Secretary of the Department of Rural 
Work in the Reformed Church in the United States, 
says, “Only too often when an official says, ‘The time is 
not quite ripe for church cooperation,’ he simply means 
‘The time is not ripe for my denomination to make a 
scoop.’”? Asa matter of fact, we are all most heartily 
in favor of church cooperation, in case both churches 
propose to unite with our own particular denomination. 
The need for church cooperation is urgent. Roads, 
transportation, enlarging community life, and agricul- 
tural cooperative movements are all helping. May we 
not expect that our great denominations shall work out 
some national policy with this end in view. 

Obviously, the first move in church unification should 
be between small churches of the same denomination. 
Not long ago I visited a country community which had 
two churches of the same denomination only a mile and 
a half apart. They were on a state road and were both 
served by the same pastor. A most common occurrence 
is to find churches two and three miles apart, but these 
churches were built in the days of mud roads, before 
the days of automobiles. Just as the county or district 
superintendent of schools consolidates small school dis- 
tricts, so we need church officials of districts or states to 
centralize our churches. 

Three methods are proposed for uniting small com- 
petitive churches of different denominations. The first 
is for two or more churches to sever their connections 
with their denominations and together organize one un- 
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denominational or union church. This method is not 
usually a success. Union churches soon lose their mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. If they lose their minister, their 
pulpit usually remains vacant for a long time, because 
there is no organization from which they may get a new 
pastor. 

The second method for unification is the federation 
of churches. The two separate churches keep their or- 
ganizations as before, but simply worship together, em- 
ploying the same pastor. Often they worship in one 
church building for six months and in the other build- 
ing the other half of the year. Both sides are usually 
on the look-out to see that their particular denomina- 
tion gets its share of everything. This method is to be 
recommended only as a forerunner of something very 
much better. 

The third method is the one many denominations 
are finding most satisfactory; it is called the trading 
of churches. The same two denominations are in two 
separate communities. In the first community they 
both unite in one denomination, and go into the other 
denomination in the other community. Neither de- 
nomination loses in its total membership or equipment 
by this method. Each community gets the full time 
and service of a resident pastor. This enables the pas- 
tor in each community to give more time to the Sunday 
school and to the young people’s society, as well as to 
pastoral work. An extra church building is made avail- 
able in each community for religious-education uses. 
All types of community work can be undertaken in 
each parish by the churches, which were limited before 
by the competitive arrangement. 
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The question might arise, “How can these churches 
unite if they have different religious convictions 2” 
The answer is that they unite as far as the administra- 
tion or organization of their church is concerned. They 
retain their own personal beliefs. As a matter of fact, 
this is true in each individual church; the members do 
not all think alike. The pastor of a united’ church 
gives sympathetic consideration to the personal beliefs 
of all, but by thus uniting as a working organiza- 
tion they become a great force for Christianizing their 
community. 

One afternoon three years ago, a District Superin- 
- tendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church drove into 
a little village and found three churches where there 
should have been only one. The village was so small 
that not even one of the three churches was able to 
support a pastor. Finding all the pulpits vacant, the 
superintendent called together the three congregations 
to see if some unified plan for their future could be 
devised. The respective memberships of the three 
churches as reported to him were as follows: Baptists, 
twenty-five; Methodists, twenty-five; Presbyterians, 
twelve. It was evident that they would need to unite 
in order to carry on a successful church program. 

This may seem like an exceptional case, but the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research tells us that 
four out of five rural churches in the United States are 
competitive.. It should be explained, in connection with 
this statement, however, that this competition among 
churches is a result not of religious but of social causes. 
Sectarianism is simply an index of the community’s 
individualism. It is not a by-product of religion. 
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If seventy-five people belong to a Grange and twenty- 
five of them disagree with the policy of the officers of 
that Grange, they can stay away from the meetings, but 
they cannot get a charter to organize another Grange in 
the same community; the state and national authorities 
of the Grange will not countenance such competition. 

Similarly, if one group in the community disagrees 
with the policy of the school directors, it cannot build 
another schoolhouse in that same district, because the 
county and state school authorities will not allow it. 

But in the church, if twenty-five people disagree with 
the rest, they can organize another congregation! The 
national or state or district authorities have not stopped 
them in the past. In fact, it was the supervising offi- 
cials who, in the past, usually organized the competitive 
church. This is why the individualism of communities 
appears in churches more than in Granges, schools, or 
in other institutions. 

At the mass meeting attended by the twenty-five Bap- 
tists, twenty-five Methodists, and twelve Presbyterians 
mentioned above, the District Superintendent spoke 
about the desirability of their uniting into one church. 
They all agreed enthusiastically that such a union was 
imperative. The Superintendent asked the twenty-five 
Baptists how many of them would be willing to come 
into the Methodist church. Only three consented. He 
then asked the twenty-five Methodists to vote on the 
question of their joining the Baptist church. Only two 
out of the twenty-five voted affirmatively. These votes 
may seem to indicate an unfriendly spirit between these 
two churches; but it must be remembered that the spirit 
of competition in rural America has been dominant for 
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a century, and the spirit of cooperation, for less than a 
decade. 

The District Superintendent finally asked the Meth- 
odists to join the Baptist church for two years as an 
experiment, assuring them that if, at the end of that 
time, they desired to go back into the “Methodist fold,” 
_ he would reorganize the Methodist church for them. 
They agreed to this unanimously. The Baptists then 
asked the Methodist District Superintendent to furnish 
_ them a Methodist minister. The Presbyterians agreed 

_ to join the Baptist church and donated their building 
for the use of the combined congregation. This coopera- 
tive arrangement illustrates not only the distrust found 
among competitive rural churches, but also the way in 
which this suspicion may be changed into a spirit of 
cooperation and good-will by the Christian administra- 
tion of district and national supervisors. 

In the same district over which this Superintendent 
presided was another little village which had a small 
Baptist and a small Methodist church. When the Bap- 
tists here heard what had happened in the neighboring 
village, how the Methodists had joined their denomina- 
tion, they deeded their property here over to the Meth- 
odists and united not only the equipment, but the con- 
gregations as well. There is a deep-seated desire among 
laymen for church consolidation, 

One morning I stood on the steps of a church in a 
small town in the Southwest and counted eight churches, 
none of them more than two blocks away. This town 
was the seat of a state college of agriculture, and the 
students who were to be the future rural leaders of the 
state spent four years under the influence of that sec- 
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tarian competition. By way of explanation, it should 
be said that the laymen of two of those churches had 
voted unanimously to unite their two congregations, 
but that the move was stopped by one of the overhead 
officials of one of the denominations concerned. 

In Davis, California, the seat of the agricultural col- 
lege of another state, four denominations are uniting 
into one church. The future rural leaders of Califor- 
nia who spend their four college years here will go out 
with the conviction that cooperation, which is so wide- 
spread in economic affairs in California, can succeed 
also in religious life. 

In the first case mentioned, not one of the eight 
churches has a building adequate for a social church 
program of the type which now appeals to students. 
The total amount used for ministers’ salaries, when 
divided among the eight ministers, is not sufficient. 
Not one of these churches is making progress. 

On the other hand, the entire annual budget of the 
church at Davis, California, which is a much smaller 
community, has increased from $2,600 to $11,000 dur- 
ing the past five years. In addition to the pastor, the 
church employs a director of religious education and a 
parish director. During the past year the church has 
erected a new building costing over $100,000, its type 
of architecture harmonizing with that of the grammar 
school and the high school, the two buildings between 
which the church is located. 

The official board of this church includes members 
from nearly every denomination. The pastor’s letter- 
head contains the words, “Cooperating with the Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and the Presby- 
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terian Boards of Education.” ‘This is an illustration 
of the result of a national policy of rural-church co- 
operation. 

College students like to be affiliated with a “going 
concern.” Seven Bible classes for college men were 
conducted by this church last year, in addition to the 
Sunday morning student discussion group. Students 
who have received their training here during the last 
four years have gone out over the state to become presi- 
dents of young people’s societies, superintendents of 
Sunday schools, and leaders in Scout work. There are 
representatives of this college in seventeen foreign na- 
tions where they are helping to shape the policies of 
rural life there. 

The church is helping to support one of these grad- 
uate students in India, where he is developing a Chris- 
tian agricultural training school for boys. This same 
“Ag” student recently won a prize of two thousand 
rupees for having the most successful poultry flock in 
India. 

The cooperative idea of the Davis church is spread- 
ing to communities near by. During the last two years, 
three churches within a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Davis have been organized on much the same basis. 
Two of these were wholly new organizations, while the 
third was a reorganization of an old church on the new 
plan. Word comes that 4 fourth new church is about 
to be organized with a similar purpose in the Carmi- 
chael Community, near Sacramento. Thus the church 
becomes, as was surely planned of God, the unifying 
factor of community life and the inspiration of all true 
cooperation. 
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‘We consider that we have an ideal plan for an effi- 
cient rural church,” said the Reverend N. M. Fiske, 
the pastor. “The opinions of all are respected, their 
interests maintained, their lives brought together in the 
accomplishment of a single purpose in the service of 
Christ.” Such cooperative projects will undoubtedly. 
be increased many times in the next decade, since our 
denominations are promoting national policies of rural- 
church cooperation. 

The Home Missions Council and the Council of Wo- 
men for Home Missions are carrying on a continuous 
educational campaign relative to church cooperation. 
Eleven states in the West and Northwest have state 
organizations promoted by the Home Missions Council, 
the purpose of these state organizations being to deal 
with all questions of comity. Dr. Charles KE. Vermilya, 
the secretary of this national council, recently called to- 
gether the supervising church officials in one of these 
western states, Nevada, and during a conference of a 
day and a half, eleven exchanges of churches were 
made, thus removing competition in those fields. In 
Utah, no Protestant church is in a competitive location. 

“Our job for the denominations is to find out that 
we are allies, not competitors,” says Dr. Vermilya. 
“There isn’t a Protestant denomination in America,” 
he adds, “that is not short of ministers. And there are 
thousands of communities in home mission territory 
which the churches are not reaching.” 

The denominational leaders are rapidly becoming 
committed to the policy of church cooperation, but the 
educational process to bring about the necessary adjust- 
ments will be a long one. The Reverend M. A. Dawber, 
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the superintendent of the Department of Rural Work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said recently: * 
“Denominational competition is the outstanding 
curse of country life at the preseat moment. It is the 
barrier to every approach to a successful rural life that 
has so far been conceived. Unless the Protestant 
churches can see their way to exemplify a spirit of 
brotherhood among themselves, they had better cease 
preaching brotherhood to a non-Christian world.” 
During recent years, however, more progress has been 
made in church cooperation than in any period during 
the last century.* Five thousand ministers and two 
and a half million laymen have come together in “The 


7 “Uniting Protestantism,” in the Rural Evangel. 

8 The following statement of principles was adopted March 2, 
1925, at a joint meeting of a committee on the rural church, 
appointed by the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a committee appointed by the Department of Rural 
Work of the Methodist Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. “A rural commission should be raised in each dis- 
trict and be composed of the district superintendent and at least 
two ministers and two laymen, to study church groupings, pre- 
vent parish overlapping, and arrange territory so that each 
rural inhabitant is the responsibility of some rural church, 
They should advise with the church authorities over denomina- 
tional readjustments needed within the territory covered by the 
district. 

“On some geographical or other satisfactory basis, churches 
should be grouped for cooperative endeavor. The churches 
_ grouped might share in the support and use of a director of 
recreation and religious education. 

“In communities where the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
full responsibility, there the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension should render preferred aid and cooperate in ade- 
quately caring for the work. Where the responsibility is divided 
with other denominations, equable adjustments should be made. 
To illustrate, where four denominations are each competing in 
' four towns, it would be better to agree to accept full responsi- 
bility in one than to use missionary funds and man-power in 
carrying on a competitive denominational program.” 
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United Church of Canada.” Nearly all Methodist, 

Congregational, and Presbyterian churches have joined 
in this merger, which includes thirty per cent of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. But here again it must 
be remembered that this has been an educational pro- 
cess, and that it has taken over twenty years to achieve 
this result. 

Ohio is the outstanding state in the Union in which 
this educational process is now being carried on. A 
cooperative spirit among the churches is being rapidly 
created by the State Council of Churches, with its nine- 
teen active committees, its state-wide Protestant legis- 
lative and law-enforcement program, its state confer- 
ences, attended last year by 750 pastors, its committee 
on comity, which has already eliminated competition 
from eighty rural communities, and its interdenomina- 
tional journal published weekly and circulated through- 
out the state. 

Shall we not look forward to the time in the near 
future when every denomination shall have a clear-cut 
national policy of rural church cooperation ? 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Our chief national interest in the rural church in 
the past has been the contribution it has made to the 
nation as a whole. Instead of this attitude, we are 
compelled by the present situation to consider what 
contribution the nation can now make to the rural 
church. 


There are many rural church problems that cannot 
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be solved by local communities, but which demand a 
nation-wide policy of the denominations. 

Four fifths of our rural population are members of 
no church. A nation-wide policy of rural evangelism 
is needed. Such a plan should include the dividing of 
the unevangelized territory among the different local 
churches for intensive cultivation. 

Single rural churches cannot employ trained directors 
of religious education. These specialists should work 
with groups of six or a dozen churches under the aus- 
pices of the district denominational supervisors. 

The women’s societies in rural churches need to 
be coordinated into one organization. Among small 
churches that are on circuits, it is sometimes necessary 
to combine these groups into circuit societies. There 
is a great opportunity tor women’s missionary societies 
in town and city churches to work with and for rural 
women. A nation-wide interest in rural women on the 
part of national missionary agencies is now needed. 

Rural ministers need larger fields and adequate 
equipment. The efficiency of many promising rural 
pastors is cut in two by our ofttimes present denomina- 
tional policy of asking a man to become pastor of a 
church in a small competitive parish where his field of 
work is limited and his income for the proper provision 
for his family is always in jeopardy. Our new rural 
church national secretaries are dignifying the place of 
the rural pastor in the councils of the denomination. 
Rural pastors are asking from their denominations 
a chance for large service, and with more adequate 
equipment. 

A nation-wide policy of church cooperation is grow- 
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ing in the hearts of Christian people everywhere. — 
Where two small rural churches of the same denomi- 
nation are near together, national or district church 
officials are, in many instances, helping them to unite — 
into one efficient self-propagating organization. Where 
there are two small churches of different denominations 
occupying one parish, in case this parish is large enough 
to support only one church, national or district church 
officials are arranging for the exchanging of churches. 
By this arrangement, these two denominations unite 
into one local organization here, all joining one of the 
two churches, usually the stronger of the two. At the 
same time this arrangement is made, these same two 
denominations unite in some other competitive parish. 
In this other instance, both congregations join the other 
or second denomination of the first field. By this plan 
each field is given a strong unified organization instead 
of the unchristian sectarian competition. The personal 
denominational convictions of the members who join 
the new church are sympathetically guarded in both 
instances. 

Church cooperation is an educational process, rather 
than a legal formula. It must be patiently taught. 
National and State organizations, such as the Home 
Missions Council, the Woman’s Council for Home Mis- 
sions, the Federal Council of Churches, the National _ 
and State Councils of Religious Education, and the 
Missionary Education Movement, are engaged in this 
task of teaching church cooperation. But to make 
it a success we must begin to practise it in our own 
community. 





A RURAL DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CAN GET THE HELP OF 

COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS AND ALSO FOR 

WINTER ACTIVITIES IN RURAL CHURCHES. THE STUDENTS PICTURED 

ABOVE HAVE GIVEN BIBLE PLAYS IN MANY RURAL CHURCHES. BELOW 

IS A CHURCH ADVISORY BOARD IN DAVIS, CALIFORNIA, ON WHICH SEVEN 
DENOMINATIONS ARE REPRESENTED. 


“SHIONADV NOISSIIN AWOH ITV AO 
ASoOdund NIVW AHL SI SVAUYV GALOATIOAN NI AITAOUd AO STVACI GNV SHAIT AHL SNIONVHO 
‘KUVNOISSIN FNOH FHL JO LISIA GHL AILAV AANOOT AHS SV THDIA AHL LV aNV “aH 
GNOAOA YOLISIA HOYAHO V SV LAAT AHL LV NAOHS SI THD NVIGNI OLVAVN FILIIT GHL 








THIS RURAL CHURCH HAD ONLY THREE MEMBERS UNTIL A DISTRICT 

DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CAME. SHORTLY AFTER, THE GROUP 

ABOVE WAS BAPTIZED INTO MEMBERSHIP. BELOW IS SHOWN A WORK- 

ERS’ CONFERENCE AT CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS, WHICH MEETS MONTHLY 

WITH THE DISTRICT DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO PLAN THE 
CHURCH PROGRAM. 





AT NOVATO, CALIFORNIA, IS LOCATED THE COMMUNITY HOUSE ABOVE, 

WHICH IS MANAGED BY A COMMUNITY COUNCIL, PICTURED BELOW. 

THE MEMBERS OF THIS COUNCIL REPRESENT A NUMBER OF NATION ALI- 
TIES AND SEVERAL DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS FAITHS, 





VI 
A PROGRAM FOR THE RURAL CHURCH 


Tr we want to learn how to raise alfalfa, we drive 
through the countryside and select the best fields; then 
we visit with the farmers who sowed those fields and 
learn from them their methods of cultivation. A course 
in farm management is not an outline which some col- 
lege professor prepares; it is simply a description of 
the methods of successful farmers. A course in rural 
church management, it seems, should likewise be a 
study of successful churches. This method, then, is 
that which we shall follow as we undertake to make 
out a program for the rural church. 

In selecting these successful churches, obviously we 
need a variety of fields, fields located in different. sec- 
tions of the country, and especially churches which are 
facing difficult problems. There are churches with 
better organized work than these which we have se- 
lected, of course, but they are such as have had fewer 
difficulties to overcome. As we travel to these fields 
together, let us make notes of the methods employed in 
each case aud because of which the particular church is 
succeeding. A résumé of these notes will give us a pro- 
gram which we can well recommend for the rural 
church." 

The first stop in our journey is back in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North Carolina, in Yancey Coun- 
ty. We are now in the heart of the hills—romantie, 


1 The parishes mentioned in this chapter are all actual fields of 
work, and the descriptions are all true to the facts in each case. 
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beautiful hills—and in a land of coves, hidden valleys, 
small hillside farms, ragged clearings, and hospitable 
stalwart people. We are in a region of laurel and rho- 
dodendron; one of the two hundred and fifty counties 
in the Appalachians which have attracted so many 
novelists. 

We have not come here to exploit these highlanders 
or to photograph their unused log cabins. We are eager 
to learn what place the church occupies in their lives of 
hardship and isolation. We stop for the night at Burns- 
ville; and as we think about the difficulties of the day’s 
travel, we are reminded that the church throughout all 
rural America was founded by sturdy circuit riders 
who pioneered through similar uncharted regions and 
endured countless hardships. The diary of the great 
Asbury, who crossed these mountains sixty times, is on 
the table, and we read in it the following account of a 
similar day’s journey, made in the year 1788: 


April 28. After getting our horses shod, we made a move for 
Holstein, and entered upon the mountains. . . . They are rough 
and difficult to climb. We were spoken to on our way by the 
most awful thunder and lightning, accompanied by heavy rain. 
We crept for shelter into a little dirty house where filth might 
have been taken from the floor with a spade; we felt the want 
of fire, but could get little wood to make it, and what we gath- 
ered was wet. At the head of Watawga we fed, and reached 
Ward’s that night. Coming to the river next day, we hired a 
young man to swim over for the canoe, in which we crossed, 
while our horses swam to the other shore. The waters being up, 
we were compelled to travel an old road over the mountains. 
Night came on; I was ready to faint with a violent headache : 
the mountain was steep on both sides, IT prayed to the Lord 
for help; presently a profuse sweat broke out upon me, and my 
fever entirely subsided. About nine o’clock we came to Grear’s. 
This has been an awful journey to me.” 
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What advances the church has made since the days 
of Asbury! The missionary in whose home we are now 
being entertained is provided with an automobile.. His 
board of home missions gives him $200 a year for gaso- 
line, and he travels to three of the four churches in his 
parish over state highways. With the aid of these roads 
he can reach every community once a week, for reli- 
gious educational and pastoral work, as well as preach | 
in three different communities every Sunday. There 
is running water in this manse, and also electricity 
from a dynamo turned by water which takes its rise on 
the slopes of Mt. Mitchell. The board which employs 
this missionary pastor insists that he shall have the 
best training possible. He has just returned from his 
Sabbatical year of study in Boston University, and his 
board allows him six weeks of study away from his par- 
ish each summer. The statement that the church takes 
better care of its foreign missionaries than of its work- 
ers in the homeland is becoming less true, and it is not 
at all true of this home missionary, Rev. Victor Detty. 

This man has the whole of Yancey County for his 
community work, a job big enough to challenge the best 
strength of the youth of our land. He has three young 
women community workers who live in different com- 
munities and supervise the Sunday schools, teach Bible 
classes, organize recreational activities, hold mothers’ 
meetings and conduct teachers’ training classes. They 
help him in daily vacation Bible schools during the 
summer. During the past winter they taught week- 
day Bible schools with an enrolment of 290 children. 
The pastor tells us that education is the mountaineers’ 
greatest need. One person out of ten is unable to read 
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and write, and one fourth of the mountain children 
between the ages of seven and thirteen do not attend 
school. The lack of roads here has limited the market 
facilities, one result of which is small incomes, and, 
hence, limited school taxes. Consequently, the church 
has established 200 mission schools in these 250 high- 
land counties. 

The newest phase of this mission work, we find, is its 
emphasis on health. Asbury, McKendree, and the 
other pioneer preachers here, prayed with the sick and 
went on their journey; but nowadays the church pro- 
vides a visiting nurse to go back again and again to 

these homes of need. We find the work of this nurse in 
Yancey County most interesting. 

“How many visits do you make in a month?” some- 
one asks her. ; 

“Last month I made ninety visits in eighty homes,” 
she replies. “I examined throats in the Low Gap com- 
munity which will be ready for the surgeon’s inspec- 
tion as soon as we hold our tonsil clinic. I found that a 
good many needed immediate attention. 

“Besides this, I made eight surgical dressings for 
minor wounds, gave four baths, two olive-oil rubs, as- 
sisted in taking care of four cases of influenza, two 
cases of tonsilitis, swabbed out many sore throats, and 
gave instructions in four cases of tuberculosis which 
are receiving home treatment, advising reclining chairs, 
outdoor treatment with sleeping porches, and the usual 
T. B. instructions, 

“TI examined four mothers who were suffering from 
diseased teeth and gums, and for each advised medical 
treatment.” 
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And so this is home mission work as it is carried on 
today? Some of us had thought it consisted only of 
preaching on Sunday! 

“Oh, I have many things to do besides visiting the 
sick,” the nurse continued. “My principal task is to 
keep people well. For the past eleven days I have been 
giving health talks in the daily vacation Bible school at 
Banks Creek. J am giving the senior girls there a 
course in home nursing. It will take four months for 
them to complete this course. 

“T forgot to say that I test the eyes of all the chil- 
dren in school.” She mentioned this as though it were 
just an extra chore. 

“T am glad to say that my visits are met with interest 
and good-will. Iam called in very often for advice.” 

As we watch her work and see the eagerness with 
which people appeal to her for help, we can almost see 
the crowds who gathered around Jesus in Galilee and 
brought their children that He might heal and bless 
them. But we must not tarry longer in this friendly 
visit to the Appalachian counties. We must hurry 
westward to other parishes. 

As we review our visit here, certain facts stand out 
which point to the explanation of the success of the 
church in this field. A national board of missions is 
standing behind this pastor and his helpers, with suffi- 
- eient salary, with transportation, with equipment, and, 
best of all, with helpful advice. He is a well-trained 
man, and his assistants have specialized training. They 
not only make “sick calls,” but they make “health 
calls.” His program includes not only the saving of 
the lost, but the religious training of the youth in such 
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a way that as they grow up, they will “increase in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
Although his field is large, yet his program is personal 
and intensive and practical. 


Our next visit is in the heart of the Ozarks, again 
far from city streets and smoking factories. We stop 
at a little railway station called Springdale, in the 
northwest corner of Arkansas. From here we journey 
across country, fifty-five miles eastward, up rugged 
mountain roads, and fording gravelly streams, until at - 
last we see, off there across the valley of King’s River, 
the little village of Kingston. 

Had our trip been ten years earlier, we should have 
found here nothing but a squalid mountain village with 
poverty and need, with ignorance and illiteracy on 
every side. No high school then existed in the entire 
county, and no Sunday school or resident minister was 
to be found within twenty miles. Wildcat stills then 
infested the mountains, and disease and irreligion 
lurked everywhere. 

About this time a man and his wife, somewhere back 
in Indiana, had caught a vision of a life of missionary 
service. Backed by the gifts of a church in the city 
of Rochester, New York, which recognized this same 
call to heroic service, this devoted couple have, for ten 
crowded years, poured out their lives in gladsome sery- 
ice to the stalwart people of the Ozarks, 

We park our cars in the shadow of the new church, 
and from its steps we see all about us a community 
that, within the last decade, has been born again. The 
pastor takes us into the first floor of his church building 
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to see his community hall, with its stage, bowling alley, 
reading-room and library, shower baths, dressing- 
rooms, and kitchens. On the second floor of the new 
church we find the sanctuary. A large Kimball pipe 
organ lifts our thoughts heavenward, and we find our- 
selves in a new world. 

From here we look out on what the pastor calls the 
“institute building,” a splendid house of three stories 
which accommodates 150 high-school students, and has 
provisions for the various departments of the school, a 
library, a basement fitted with a kitchen, dining-room, 
dressing-rooms, and other facilities. The basket-ball 
and volley-ball teams on the playground in front of us 
seem all the more strange because, in all this trip of 
fifty-five miles through the mountains, we have seen no 
such activities before. 

The pastor points to a little white house near by and 
to the south and explains that it is “the agriculture 
building.” These remote mountain coves, we find, are 
being made productive under the joint tutelage of the 
church and school, Out of this agricultural work has 
grown a canning factory. This adds ten thousand dol- 
lars to the annual income of the hillside farmers. Two 
years ago the schoolboys weighed up, between suns, 
sixty-one coops of capons. These were raised by the 
children of the school and Sunday school, and brought 
$1,641.63. Last. year it took four days to weigh up 
the turkeys and capons. They brought in nearly 
$4,000. The boys also buy the cream from the farmers. 
At last report, in about ninety days they received cream 
worth a little over $700. The professor of these boys 
is president of the Grape Growers Association. Many 
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thousands of pounds of grapes are being marketed under 
his supervision. There are from fifty to ninety projects 
on as many farms. All the work of these projects is 
done by the boys. One visitor said that he knew the 
minute he entered the area from the appearance of the 
orchards and farm houses. 

The girls “carry on” under the Home Economics 
teacher. This course covers everything that is to be 
done in the home. These girls have their own projects 
under the teacher’s supervision. This has not only 
transformed the interior of the homes, but new homes 
have been built. 

We look meditatively into the smiling valley below, 
and thence our eyes wander far away to the violet-blue 
knobs of Boston Mountain, Burney’s Mountain, Big 
Sandy, and a circle of lesser hills that resemble huge 
rounded amethysts. : 

“There,” says the pastor, “my parish is off that way 
to the south sixty miles, and off there to the east forty 
miles, and to the north thirty miles, and to the west 
twenty miles.” 

In the immediate parish there are 772 souls. In the 
political township 1,205, and there are two thousand 
more that should be reached from this center by the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. These people are living today 
in rather destitute circumstances and not in any high 
state of culture, but the important thing is not whether 
a given people now have a high state of culture, but 
whether they would live up to it if they had the oppor- 
tunity. We ask ourselves if there is any other institu- 
tion in America besides the church that can so change 
discouragement into hope, ignorance into learning, poy- 
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erty into prosperity, or isolated mountain settlements 
into centers of community pride. 

We are curious to know how such work was ever 
started and what is the secret of this man’s success. So 
we sit near and listen to him as he tells of his early ex- 
periences here and the things he had to overcome. 

“When I told my college classmates that I intended 
to give my life to service among farming people, they 
informed me that I should be committing ecclesiastical 
suicide, for they said the church at large was not much 
interested as yet in rural work. 

“When I first came here, I found the mountain ex- 
horters telling the people that the end of the world 
was at hand. I told them the first Sunday that we were 
just beginning to live, and that these old Ozarks of ours 
were to grow more beautiful, and that we were to grow 
better every day. And so I began preaching evangelism, 
education, service, health, better homes, and_ better 
roads. 

“But perhaps more than the preaching of it has been 
the practising of it. Agricultural training in the school 
has brought to it big boys who heretofore had not at- 
tended; girls have made marked improvement with 
their clothing and home management as a result of 
domestic science instruction; supervised recreation has 
taught folks how to play; the Colonial design of the 
new church, the ground plans and landscape improve- 
ment engender a love of the beautiful. The community 
hospital, made by remodeling the older church building, 
is the health center. 

“But it has been a long pull. I had only been here 
a few weeks when one day I saw a dozen of my boys 
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and men drunk. I wrote to the county sheriff about 
the bootleggers who brought the ‘wildcat whiskey’ here, 
and he replied jokingly, asking me to arrest all the 
bootleggers I saw. | 

“Tt was no joke with me. I took him seriously. A 
week later another bootlegger put in his appearance. I 
went up to him, took him by the collar, showed him the 
sheriff’s letter, and informed him that the days of boot- 
legging were over in Kingston. I told him if he ever 
came back, I’d harness him with log chains and drive 
him to the county jail. 

“We had no more trouble until the Fourth of July. 
Word had come that a supply of whiskey was to be 
brought in through the Narrows. I loaded my shotgun 
and went down there and waited. That fellow was sent 
to the penitentiary for a year. 

“We never had any trouble with our own people, but 
sometimes drunken mountaineers from away would try 
to break up our meetings. One time I asked a man 
to stop disturbing our Sunday night service. He 
wanted to know who would stop him, and asked if I 
wanted to fight. 

“““No, I don’t want to fight,’ I said. ‘I would rather 
you would stay here and be quiet. But if you don’t, 
I will pray God to give me such strength that I will 
give you the worst mauling that ever a man got on these 
mountains.’ I then led him outside and he went quietly 
down the hill.” 

Here the pastor is suddenly called away to attend 
some matters down at the clinic which is conducted in 
the old church building. As he turns to go, one of our 
class asks him if this program “produces results.” 
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He seems a little surprised at this question, for he 
has just told us of the high-school students trained, of 
the teacher of domestic science, and of the teacher of 
agriculture, of his health work, of the new canning fac- 
tory, and, best of all, of the beautiful new church. But 
the questioner explains that he is only interested in 
“additions to the church.” ‘How about the converts ?” 
The minister, the Reverend Elmer J. Bouher, then 
tells us of the fifty-nine additions to his church on 
Christmas Sunday, a large proportion of whom were 
men and women and their children, who came in from 
the remote corners of his big parish in the hill country. 
As we leave, we cannot help asking ourselves if all 
the work of this mountainz parish is not a demonstration 
of what the church may come to mean to people in the 
isolated corners of rural America. 

And now as we review the work in this parish, in or- 
der to proceed with the formulating of our program for 
the rural church, we learn that a church building should 
have about it the atmosphere of worship; it should be 
artistic and beautiful, as this church is. We find that 
the program of this pastor emphasizes the transforma- 
tion of human lives by their being born again, but that 
this church also stands four-square for law enforcement. 
The church people clean up the town, so that Christian 
principles shall control the community life. And final- 
ly we learn that a successful rural church program is 
based upon sound agriculture. The Lord can and does 
save souls who live in poverty, but a community must 
be prosperous in order to maintain a stable church life. 
We cannot help noticing that the transformation that 
has taken place in this mountain community, in the 
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final analysis, has been due to the fact that this mis- 
sionary pastor and his wife have accepted the mission- 
ary ideals of service for their lives. 


The next friendly visit on our trip West is to the arid 
state of Wyoming. The meaning of the word Wyoming, 
in the Indian language, is “Large Plains.” We ascend 
the dry, sunny plateau of the Rockies, and from the car 
windows we see only unbroken stretches fringed with 
sage-brush and greasewood, until at length we enter the 
valley of the North Platte, an irrigated section where 
half the population of the state dwells. 

Here our interest is attracted by the many stacks of 
alfalfa and timothy. A great number they seem to us, 
despite the fact that the annual rainfall is only thirteen 
inches. The friendly North Platte, rising out of the 
Sierra Madre, skirts the Laramie Mountains and brings 
abundant water to the irrigation ditches of this wide 
valley. At first sight we think this must be a prosper- 
ous land; but as we become better acquainted, we find 
that nearly every farm is heavily mortgaged and that 
several banks have had to close their doors during the 
last three years. 

We stop now at Lingle, in the Goshen Hole. Both 
banks here, we learn, have recently failed. Discourage- 
ment and pessimism are everywhere. The ranchers who 
have brought their farms from raw land to productive 
condition are facing foreclosure and the loss of their 
ten years of labor. Let us see if the church means 
anything to these discouraged western ranchers. 

The director of the Town and Country Department 
of one of our great national home mission boards, Dr. 
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Warren H. Wilson, who for fifteen years has been a 
modern prophet of religion for the countryside, sent 
Reverend Harry E. Bicksler to be the pastor in this 
community of Lingle half a dozen years ago. Under 
his leadership and Dr. Wilson’s inspiration, this 
demonstration parish has developed until it now in- 
cludes more than half of Goshen County, and it has 
become known as the “Goshen Hole Larger Parish.” 
Fort Laramie, Red Cloud, Veteran, and Cottier are the 
main towns, with Lingle, where we now are, as the 
center of the parish. There are three pastors and one 
social worker who minister to the five churches and 
the half dozen outstations. A big Philadelphia 
church has stood behind these four workers financially, 
while they have homesteaded this western half of 
Goshen County for the Kingdom of Christ. 

It is Sunday afternoon, about five o’clock, and we 
find the young pastor at Lingle resting at the manse. 

“T am one of the few people in this country,” he 
remarks, “who is not discouraged. This has been the 
best of my five years in Wyoming. My daily vacation 
Bible school which has just closed has been better this 
year than ever before. We have had over fifty additions 
to the church in the entire parish. 

“T preached twice today,” he continues, “and visited 
a sick parishioner, but aside from that I have had an 
easy day. We are giving a drama from the story of 
Moses at the evening service tonight. We do this once 
a month. This has been a full week, and tomorrow 
begins another like it.” Here he gets up and invites 
us to see his new community house. 

“J just want you to see the wonderful heating plant 
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the church back in Philadelphia sent us,” he says 
proudly as he shows us around. “They even paid the 
freight. Before the last bank closed, we had plans all 
made for someone to install this for us, but having no 
money, we did it ourselves. It came this past week. 
With only one day’s notice, we had a well-organized 
community day, with thirty-five men ready to work; 
and they sure did come here with the idea of work- 
ing! Between you and me, this working together is 
one of the advantages of being broke.” 

As we sit down in the neat little church in front 
of the big new hall, he begins again. 

“This has been our biggest year in five for additions 
to the church. I wish I could report as good a financial 
condition of our people as I can a spiritual condition. 
Jf our church can help solve their farm financial prob- 
Jems, we shall have solved their big difficulty. I am 
now starting the organization of a farm finance associa- 
tion for the purpose of getting loans on the amortiza- 
tion plan and thus keep off these foreclosures. We 
have also added two small industries, the pottery kiln 
you see down there, and a loom. Both are helping. 

“You will be interested in another thing which we 
are trying out tomorrow. Under the leadership of our 
larger parish committee, we are having a meeting in 
this community house for all the officers of the five 
churches. At the afternoon session we shall meet in 
groups, all the trustees of the five churches in one 
group, all the Sunday-school teachers in another, and 
the officers of the missionary societies in another, so 
that every officer will have a chance to discuss his work 
with others who have the same problems.” 
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It is hard for us who, in our home cities, think of the 
church only as a place to go and listen, to realize how 
many sides of the life of a community a church like 
this can touch. 

As we walk back to the manse, the pastor tells us of 
some of his community problems: 

‘During the last few months our town has been 
troubled, even more than usual, by the methods of 
our local hotel and of our pool hall. Both have had. 
a bad name, but we could do nothing about it. The: 
night before our congregational meeting, a whiskey 
runner was shot right there in front of this hotel, with. 
the goods on him. At our meeting, we decided it was. 
time for us to take active steps to stop this lawbreak- 
ing. We arranged to urge the prosecution of the hotel 
proprietor, and have been advised that the law will be: 
carried out to the fullest extent. The trial will come 
next month. Finding that we mean business, the hotel 
proprietor decided to sell out. We found a man with 
a good record who was willing to buy; but he needed 
our financial help to get started, for he was in debt, as 
most everyone is in this country. 

“TI wrote a complete statement of the case to the 
church back in Philadelphia, suggesting that they risk 
the sum of $150 to bind his contract, in the interest 
of the moral life of this community. I stated that I 
was not absolutely sure as to the safety of such an 
investment on a purely financial basis. They replied 
to my letter as fast as a telegram could come, sending 
the money and including the first payment of the pot- 
tery kiln. God has been good to us in giving us such 
good friends in that city church.” 
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The sun is now setting over Laramie Peak in the 
distance. The men are out in the fields, fixing the 
water ditches for the night. This place seems so 
lonesome, so far away from everything! What is it 
in his religion that makes such a man as this pastor 
leave home and friends to spend his life in this open, 
unmade country ? 

“Oh, I love the place and I love the people,” he 
says, with hopeful enthusiasm. “In a few years the 
people here are going to win their way back to pros- 
perity. As they do, I want to have here a strong work 
for Christ and His Kingdom.” 

As we try to pick out the factors in the program of 
this church that make it a success, we come back again 
to a few outstanding elements which were present in 
the other churches also, such as, a resident pastor, 
emphasis on religious education, and adequate build- 
ings and equipment. We note also that a strong city 
church in the East is standing loyally behind this rural 
parish, and is making its success possible. In this 
church, as in the others, the spiritual element is first, 
but this does not interfere with the social program. 
which is being carried on in the community hall. The 
fifty additions to the church indicate the pastor’s in- 
terest in the saving of souls. We note also that he is 
trying to save his people’s farms from foreclosure. We 
arrive at the conclusion that “social welfare” becomes 
“Christian service,” when done in the name of the 
Master and to build up His cause. This church is 
unique in the way the national board of missions has 
organized it into “a larger parish.” Instead of the 
denominational authorities dividing this pastor’s field 
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in order to emphasize sectarian differences, they have 
enlarged his parish for the sake of the larger interests 
of the Kingdom. 


Our train creeps along through the rolling pasture 
lands of southern Wyoming, crosses Utah and the arid 
stretches of Nevada, and finally begins its welcome 
descent into the productive fields and forests of the 
Pacific Coast. We leave the cities to the tourists, and 
_ seek, for our next friendly visit, some quiet rural vil- 

lage off the beaten tracks of travel. On the Redwood 
Highway, an hour’s journey north from San Fran- 
cisco, our attention is attracted by the billboards on 
which we read the words, “The Valley of No Regrets.” 
Let us stop in this valley, and see for ourselves if this 
can be true. 

Tt is a real farming community, and we soon learn 
that the poultry industry is one of the valley’s prin- 
cipal sources of income. As many as five thousand 
white hens are kept on some of these ten-acre farms. 
The walnut groves attract us, too. Everything seems 
new and strange. Almond trees, peaches, pears, cher- 
ries, and apricots are plentiful. Being only twenty- 
seven miles from San Francisco, the production of milk 
and cheese for the city market is one of the several 
thriving industries. Many other things about the 
markets, the scenery, and the climate interest us; but 
we cannot let them distract us from our purpose. We 
are here to learn one thing: What contribution, if any, 
is the church making to a rural community like this? 

Years ago, this vailey was a great Spanish rancho of 
thirteen thousand acres. It passed from one Spanish 
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owner to another, until, during Civil War days, it was 
patented as United States property and subdivided into 
small farms. With the early settlers came the saloons, 
which introduced both gambling and drinking. Sab- 
bath desecration and lawlessness were the community’s 
principal characteristics. Thirty years of this free life 
passed into history, leaving its imprint on the morals 
and the character of the place, without a Protestant — 
church in the entire valley to raise even a faint voice 
of protest. At length, in 1896, a church building was 
erected, but for nineteen years it stood as a silent wit- 
ness to the helplessness and failure of irregular services 
and absentee pastors. Students attending a near-by 
theological school used this church as a place to try 
out their pulpit powers, and received in return enough 
money to pay for their weekly meal tickets at the 
seminary. A few years ago a man and his wife settled 
in the place, began to build a manse and, at the same 
time, to build religion into the lives of the people about 
them. 

We wander up a little street in this town of Novato, 
lined with rambling bungalows, rose-covered and 
framed by palms and hydrangea blooms, until we reach 
the little church, which we soon find to be the heart 
of “the valley of no regrets.” But first we learn from 
the pastor the reason for this change. 

“We went into this enterprise on faith,” he says, as 
he begins to recount the story of his six years of service 
here. Then, pointing to the community house next 
door, he adds, “Any congregation that could hardly 
raise a total budget of $600 a year, and then, within 
two years’ time, could pull itself together and put 
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$20,000 into property and equipment like that, shows 
what I mean when I talk about faith!” 

Some of our visitors show disappointment as they 
learn that the membership of this church is only eighty- 
seven and the enrolment in the Sunday school scarcely 
a hundred. Seeing our interest in numbers, he leads 

us outside and pointing down the street begins to 
explain. 

“You must remember,” he says, “that there were nine 
saloons along this little street at one time! You must 
also know that eighty per cent of the population of this 
valley were patrons of these institutions! Nine saloons 
and no church for half a century explain the size of our 
membership! But thank God we’re gaining! 

“When I came here, almost all the young men were 
of the gambling, boozing crowd. Last Sunday Mr. 
Stubke had twenty of them in his Bible class. One 
of the two who joined the church a week ago is an 
ex-convict. JI am not complaining; only saying that, 
given an equal chance, the church will win. 

“Three weeks ago two fellows from here each paid 
a $500 fine on liquor charges. Last Sunday one of 
them came to tell me he was going to take no more 
chances, adding, ‘Hereafter I’m goin’ to track the law.’ 
We're having victories, but the battle has been long 
and hard.” 

“We are trying to discover,” we explain to the pastor, 
“why some churches win, while others fail; why some 
communities love their church, while others only bear 
with theirs. What has moved this church from the 
circumference of this community’s thought in towards 
its very heart ?” 
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“Let us walk over to the community house,” he says, 
as he leads the way to the building next door and con- 
ducts us through the auditorium, the club rooms, the 
library, the kitchen, and the gymnasium. We seat our- 
selves in the reading alcove, in front of the big stone 
fireplace, with shelves of books on either side, and he 
tells us the secret of his success in this Marin County 
village on the Coast. 

“The only way we can reach these people,” he begins, 
“4s to give them a program of activities which they 
consider worth while.” At this he goes to his desk, 
gets his diary, and fingering through it resumes his 
explanation. 

“I just want to show you what those activities are 
which our people seem to want,” he says. 

The list he reads to us includes home-talent plays, 
classes in music, dairymen’s meetings, children’s 
parties, masonic suppers, firemen’s socials, school- 
board meetings, farm bureau gatherings, classes in 
nursing, lectures, Boy Scout meetings, motion-picture 
entertainments, and a daily vacation Bible school. 

“We give the people what they want, but we try to 
make them want the best. Now as for me, I don’t 
really care for hold-up pictures of Bill Hart; but some 
of my people do. Therefore, now and then we have a 
Hart picture. A committee censors every film and, 
needless to say, we try to keep the quality high.” 

Our visit is interrupted here by a couple of young 
men who have just arrived in the village with a load 
of broilers, not for the pastor, but for shipping to the 
city market. The Reverend Mr. Christensen leaves us 
and has a few words with them in the adjoining club 
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room. As he returns, he asks us to excuse him; these 
men have stopped to work with him on the tennis court. 

“The grading, surfacing, and rolling require much 
money and laber,” he says. “Not having much money, 
we have waited to get volunteer labor. I work with any 

‘or all who come. These boys have come from the 
farthest end of the valley. Only one eighth of the 
valliey’s population cf two thousand lives in this village. 
Ours is not a village church. Our parish includes the 
entire valley. 

“We shall always make slow headway in a community 
where the saloons laid the foundation for us. We are 
not having an easy time, but we are stronger than we 
ever were before. This tennis court will help.” 

On our way out, as we walk through the auditorium 
in front of the stage, the pastor tells us about his 
dramatic club of sixty members that meets here every 
Wednesday night. We take a last look at the furniture 
and fixtures and get a new idea of the extent to which 
this church has built itself into the entire community 
life, instead of being merely one institution among the 
others. 

“The masonic club gave us this curtain,” he says. 
“They also furnished this ladies’ rest-room. The school 
teachers put in this mirror. These andirons, the books, 
this punch bowl, and the wicker chair were each given 
by some organization. You see this is run by a com- 

- munity council of ten, on which are representatives 
from all the organizations in the valley. Two Roman 
Catholics are on it. Among the early settlers in the 
valley were some Portuguese, so we have one Portu- 
guese on our Community Council. We want the church 
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to be at the very heart of all community life, instead 
of just on the outer extremity. We try to make the 
church and religion a part of every organization here, 
instead of being just one separate organization. The 
chamber of commerce met here last night and planned 
some printing on envelopes and folders. They are 
putting a picture of this parish house in the center of 
their printed matter.” 

“Do you ever get discouraged in this job?” we ask 
as we take our leave. 

“Well, I fear I’m discouraged right now,” he says. 
“A church back East in a wealthy suburban town had 
taken us as their special home missionary project. We 
have just received notification from them that they 
do not intend to help us any longer. 

“They write us that we have done so well and are so 
near to self-support that the work here does not appeal 
so strongly to their givers as a more struggling field. 
This looks to me as though they are saying that, having 
fought through the campaign, and since now we are 
about to fight the decisive battle and win the war, the 
situation is less interesting to them than if we were not 
succeeding. I am not satisfied with just fighting, but I 
like to accomplish something. We are now reaching 
the people, but we have not yet established the work 
by enlisting and training a sufficient number to carry 
it on successfully. That time, however, is not far off. 
I wonder why churches that are simply struggling along 
appeal more to people who give to home missions than 
do churches which win out.” 

As we take our leave and turn our faces eastward, we 
still see the pastor standing there on his tennis court, 
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leaning on his shovel, and with that puzzled look on his 
face. And yet we, too, like that wealthy church back 
East, have thought home missions consisted in keeping 
alive numerous small, struggling churches, rather than 
in building here and there fine religious programs, such 
as this Noreto church is trying to establish in this 
valley on the West Coast. 

From this visit we learn the value to a church of 
having a field alone, without competition of other de- 
nominations. It would be almost impossible for this 
pastor to do the community work he is doing if another 
church also occupied the field. 

The program of activities in the community house is 
winning the loyalty of what was before an indifferent 
neighborhood. The community house is interesting the 
non-church people. This church has had the constant 
help for the past six years of the Superintendent of 
the Country Church Department of the national board 
of missions of this denomination. Its success is largely 
the result of a national policy of one denomination for 
its rural churches, which subject was discussed in the 
preceding chapter. We also learn while studying this 
Novato field, that contrary to the more or less general 
belief, it is better to give generous support to fewer 
missionary projects in order thereby to build up strong 
successful centers, rather than to dole out funds in 
small allotments to many small struggling competitive 
churches. 


Our eastbound train travels northward for two days 
before it begins to climb the Rockies. As we circle 
those coastal mountains, little valleys of fertile fruit- 
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land nestle at our feet, while up the mountainside the 
lone lumberjacks are preparing the way for the slowly 
advancing army of agriculture. We learn that these 
camps are visited regularly by some sky pilot, who, 
with knapsack and Bible, is cruising for soul timber 
among the humanity of the lumber industry. The next 
two days we cross those northern plateaus, dotted here 
and there with the pioneer-type of church, until finally 
we reach the most difficult field for religious work along 
our entire journey, a rural industrial community. 

We enter the upper peninsula of Michigan amid 
desolate, chopped-over, burnt-over hills whose one-time 
great pine forests have been reduced, until now only 
the blackened stumps point upward, like witches’ 
fingers, against the horizon. We stop at Caspian, a 
small insignificant mining village of 2,100 souls. 
From the names on the store fronts along the main 
street, we note that it is indeed a foreign city, tucked 
away in this isolated, bleak hill country. The names 
are Croatian, Italian, Polish, Swedish, Magyar, Bul- 
garian, Carniolan, Slovene, French, and Hebrew. 
What can a church do in the midst of so many handi- 
caps of race, creed, monotonous industry, and southern 
European standards of moral and civic life? 

Our attention is attracted, as we walk along the 
street past a neat house set well back from the side- 
walk, by the sound of children singing. The words 
float cheerily out into the village street: 


America! America! 

May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 
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We approach the story-and-a-half stucco building 
from whence this music comes, and find it is the 
Caspian Community House. It is the girls’ glee club 
that we have heard rehearsing. On the stage at the 
end of the auditorium, fifty girls are practising for a 
patriotic pageant. Blonde girls from Sweden and 
Norway, strong-featured Polish girls, dark-haired and 
black-eyed Italians, strange-looking Finnish girls, and 
girls from a dozen other nationalities and races are 
mingling their voices together. What can these words 
they are singing with such spontaneous enthusiasm 
mean to such a polyglot group! 


America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


The young lady who is directing the rehearsal 
apologizes for not being able to stop, but hands us a 
copy of the printed program of the pageant these young 
people are rehearsing. Numerous races and creeds are 
represented in the cast of characters! We begin with 
the orchestra and read the names of the first violinists— 
Peter Talarico, Harry Lindstrom, Joseph Stephonsky, 
Arthur Anderson, and Vienna Knijvela. Similar 
names follow on through the program indicating the 
presence of a score of nationalities. In the column 
beside the cast of characters, is printed the following 
extract from the last speech of our great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, written on January 5, 1919, the 
night before he died: 
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There can be no divided allegiance here. Any man who says he 
is an American, but something else also, isn’t American at all. 
We have room for but one flag, the American flag. We have 
room for but one language here, and that is the English lan- 
guage, for we intend to see that the crucible turns our people 
out as Americans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers 
in a polyglot boarding-house; and we have room for but one soul 
loyalty, and that is loyalty to the American people. 


And so the church is this crucible, is it, that is to 
blend the many loyalties of our polyglot neighborhoods ? 
And this Community House, built and supported by a 
home mission board, is the place where this racial blend 
is being made in eins mining village ? Y 

Mr. Walter M. Berry, who is in charge, we learn is 
busy with more than fifty Boy Scouts downstairs in 
the gymnasium, so we wander around the building 
without a guide. Just off the auditorium is the social 
room, which we enter to watch a small group of 
mothers who seem to be gathering for a meeting. 
Among the thirty or more who come, some wear lace 
shawls of Sicilian make and others are dressed in the 
latest American modes. 

“Ts this the meeting of the Neighborhood House 
Club?” we ask. 

“This is only one of our clubs,” replies a polite 
young Italian woman. ‘We have in the house twenty- 
four clubs altogether. Most of them are for children 
and young people. This is our mothers’ club.” 

“What are some of the things your mothers’ club 
does?” we inquire. 

“The last thing we did was to give a benefit play. 
We earned $132.48 when we gave it here in Caspian. 
More than half the cast were never in a play before. 
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They all did so well, we decided to give it away from 
home. So we gave it at the Gaasira village hall. There 
we cleared $63.46.” 

“What did you do with all of your money?” 

“We gave half of the money we made here to our 
Community House, and half to the ladies’ guild of 
St. Cecilia’s Roman Catholic Church. At Gaastra we 
divided the proceeds between the Protestant Church 
there and our Community House here. The whole 
town seemed to feel happy when we gave our money 
equally to the Catholic and Protestant churches. This 
house is Protestant, but as the name shows, it is used 
by people of every race and religion.” 

“Do you find it easy to get the Protestants and the 
Catholics to cooperate?” we ask our intelligent young 
hostess, who, we learn, is an officer of this mothers’ 
club. 

“Oh, yes, for we always unite to do something. It 
was easy for us to unite last winter when the epidemics 
of mumps and of measles were with us. When we 
heard that a certain new family was sick and in need 
of food and care, we had no trouble uniting then. We 
are all interested in our children. All the clubs but 
one in this Community House are for our children or 
young people.” 

It is time for the mothers’ club to be called to order, 
so we wander down the center hall to the library. By 
this time the Boy Scouts have adjourned and we strike 
up a conversation with a boy in the hall, who tells us 
his name is Emil Kezerle. 

“What is your nationality ?”’ we ask. 

“American,” he replies curtly. 
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“What does your father do?” 

“He works.” 

“Why do you come here?” 

“Cause all the other boys do.” 

Soon he begins to explain a little. “I belong to the 
Scouts. Used to belong to the Junior Rangers till I 
got big enough to be a Scout. Hope ll never join 
that Cloverland Club,” he says, pointing to a group of 
boys and girls older Ge he, who are just ener a 
club room farther down the hall. 

“Why ?’ I ask. 

“Oh, girls belong to it! All they have done in that 
club so far is to have banquets and parties! We play 
games and study about how to be good citizens. Our 
Scout basket-ball team won the county championship. 
We licked eight of the best teams in this whole 
county.” 

By this time an older boy has come up to listen, so 
we ask him if he belongs to the Cloverland Club about 
which we have just heard. 

“No, I belong to the Athletic Club!” he says with 

eonsiderible pride. ‘“Here’s the aim of our club,” and 
he hands us a card on which are written the words: 


Ougn Arm 


1. To get a better idea of citizenship 

2. To build the habit of thrift 

3. All members must be trustworthy 

4. All members should take a bath once a week: 


Our attention is attracted suddenly by a group of 
girls coming out of the library with books under their 
arms. They allow us to look at these books, which they 
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have borrowed to take home to read. We find that they 
have been donated to the Community House by church 
groups, schools, and individuals of many creeds, in a 
dozen different states. The first book came from Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; the second from a church in 
Wooster, Ohio; the third from Erie, Pennsylvania. 

We ask the girls what they like best of all about the 
Community House. We take this way to find out about 
the work which is being done here. The first girl, Celia 
Panarrotto, says, “I like the sewing club the best. We 
girls learn how to make all our own clothes. No other 
club teaches that. This year, ninety girls made their 
own dresses, entirely by hand, too!” 

“Oh, I like the story-hour much the best,” says Kate 
Kruzich. “The stories are all about good and great 
people. We had over a hundred boys and girls present 
last Saturday.” 

“T don’t care if we don’t have a hundred Girl 
Scouts,” interjects Diana Vidovich, a thirteen-year-old 
Serbian, the troop drummer, “we have almost twice as 
many Girl Scouts as there are Boy Scouts. And we 
had a real banquet and our mothers came, and the boys 
didn’t have anything like that.” 

The next thing we know, they are in the midst of 
an argument as to which club has the largest attendance 
at its meetings, and we are all led over to the bulletin 
board in the hall, where each loyal member is to prove 
that his or her club is the best. What an array of 
activities we see here! A sordid mining and lumber- 
ing village of only 2,100 people, handicapped by differ- 
ences in race, language, and religion; a polyglot com- 
munity with all the misunderstandings and prejudices 
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that result when thirty-nine nationalities and ten re- 
ligious faiths are thrown together constantly, and yet 
the soul of the place—its aspirations, its attitudes, and 
its activities—is being guided by a small Protestant 
mission plant! 

This is the list of clubs and organizations, as well 
as the total attendance for four consecutive months 
of the:past year, which some of our group copy: 


The Story Hour 1,783 Shower and Tub Baths 1,536 
Rehearsals 1,750 Mayflower Club 363 
Socials and Parties 2,277 Games and Gymnasium 4,286 
The Sewing Club 363 Attendance in the Social 
Attendance in the Room 4,806 

Library 4,564 Mothers’ Club 220 
The Knights of Honor 165 Willing Workers 333 
The Orchestra 71 The Skating Rink 10,989 
Helpful Club 266 Glee Club 517 
Boy Scouts 583 Plays 802 
Girl Scouts 1,339 Pageants 270 
Cloverland Club 464 Athletic Club 170 
Rummage Sales 422 Marble Tournament 58 
Junior Rangers 255 


Four athletic organizations or activities had forty per 
cent of the attendance. Fourteen educational clubs or 
activities had thirty-four per cent of the attendance. 
Five social clubs had twenty-one per cent of the at- 
tendance. One organization dealing with health had 
five per cent of the attendance. 

By this time the children were leaving for their 
homes, going back to use an old European language, 
but taking with them new Christian American ideals. 
Four young college girls are among the throng that 
crowds out through the hall. They ask us if they may 
show us around the Community House. 
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“No, we are not so much interested in the house,” 
we reply, “or in what is going on here, but we should 
like to ask who carries on all this work.” 

“Two of us came from Alma College, at Alma, 
‘Michigan, and two from Carroll College, at. Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, to help in the daily vacation Bible school,” 
replies one of the girls. : 

“We are here for five weeks. In college, you know, 
we have so many courses and discussion groups about 
the immigrants and about the laboring classes, and 
about Americanization and poverty, and especially 
about what the church should do for these foreign- 
speaking people, that we four girls volunteered to 
spend a part of our vacation in this daily vacation 
Bible school. Living and working with these people 
ig so very much more interesting and more satisfactory 
than just discussing them back in college. Why, we 
have 232 boys and 192 girls in our daily vacation Bible 
school! Think of that! Mr. Berry is in charge of 
all the Community Center service and can tell you all 
about it.” Then this busy man is called, and begins 
to answer our questions about what he considers the 
aim or purpose of this kind of social program. 

“Although 76,000 persons were included in our 
counted attendance at all activities during the year,” he 
explains, “yet we prefer to have our results measured 
in terms of individual character and leadership de- 
velopment. 

“In a community like this, it seems that we must 
always look after the crowds to a certain extent, as 
there is no other place for them to go, that is, no other 
place where they will be assured of a decent, whole- 
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some environment. In addition to handling the in- 
dividual, we can be most useful in projecting a good 
influence into these groups if they meet under our 
general supervision.” 

“How can you take care of so many groups?” we 
inquire. 

“My principal task,” he says, “is finding and train- 
ing leaders. We have twenty-four volunteer adult 
leaders, eight men and sixteen women, who serve in 
a regular capacity throughout the year. For this four- 
weeks’ daily vacation Bible school, we have thirty-six 
volunteer workers, thirty of them from our own village 
here. Besides, there are many agencies with which 
we can cooperate that were not in existence ten years 
ago. The County Home Demonstration Agent takes 
entire charge of many of our women’s meetings, and 
teaches sewing, cooking, and homemaking subjects. 
The county Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
tary helps us with our games at times. The township 
supervisor of music trains our glee club. The visiting 
nurse employed by the mining company gives the 
health and first aid instruction. The principal of the 
school cares for our Boy Scouts.” 

Someone asks this man, with all his service idealism, 
if such work as this commands a good salary. 

Instead of being embarrassed by such a question, he 
seems most eager to reply. 

“You see that deer head on the wall? That is part 
of my pay!” 

“Did you capture that up here in the woods?” we 
ask. 

“No, but I captured John Pedronsen, the man who 
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gave that to me. When his enmity was changed into 
friendship, I got my pay. John was seldom sober. 
On the night of our father-and-son banquet, I took one 
of his boys, and he brought the other. It was the first 
time he had been in a church in eighteen months, 
that is, since his daughter’s funeral. John is allowing 
his children to attend Sunday school now. 

“T proposed to the Verona Men’s Club that they send 
a boy to the Upper Peninsula Y.M.C.A. Older Boys’ 
Conference. They sent four instead of one, and other 
Caspian friends sent two more. The boys had a won- 
derful time; never missed a session during the three 
days! When four of them made personal Christian 
life decisions, I felt repaid for all I had done. 

“This work gets the coming generation and starts 
them on the road to decent Christian citizenship, and 
holds them there,” he says. 7 

It is now past ten o’clock at night. The house is 
usually open from 9:00.a.m. to 10:00 e.m. It is time 
for us to leave, but our host asks us if we’ll try his 
radio. He tunes in on Schenectady, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, and New York City. While sitting in the 
library we casually finger over the magazines on the 
table. The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal we find were sent there by a church in 
New Jersey. The Christian Herald and The Woman’s 
Home Companion are the gifts of Pennsylvania friends. 
The Youth’s Companion, The American Boy, and Boys’ 
Infe came from some church in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Sixty churches and other groups in scattered 
states, had shared their thoughts and gifts with the 
children of this sordid mining community. Religion, 
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like that radio, reaches across the continent, and helps 
us to “tune in” on the people of countless villages like 
this one in the heart of the mines and lumber camps 
of upper Michigan. 

From this visit we learn how a church in a small 
polyglot community, where there are thirty-nine differ- 
ent nationalities and ten separate religious faiths, can 
meet great human needs, as Jesus said, “that they all 
may be one, that the world may know that Thou didst 
send Me.” , 


A CHALLENGE 


We must stop here to ask ourselves the question, 
What does this study mean to each one of us per- 
sonally? Have we a sympathetic attitude towards 
rural folk? What do we care about their church prob- 
lems? Am J myself willing to do my part to help make 
the countryside of America Christian 2 

There are many perplexing questions that are 
tugging at the minds and hearts of our rural popula- 
tion today, problems of economic stress and strain. 
Am I willing to throw myself whole-heartedly into the 
task of lightening these economic burdens? Big agri- 
cultural movements are arising which may become 
selfish and sordid or may be made a blessing to the 
nation as a whole, depending upon whether or not their 
policies are shaped by Christian principles of service. 
Will I accept my responsibility in these agricultural 
movements of today ? 

There are many new social problems now being 
thrust upon the rural population by commercial agen- 
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cies and modern transportation facilities. Such ques- 
tions need the regenerating influence of Christian 
leadership. Country life is in a state of transition. 
Social standards and customs are changing. Youth 
is leaving the moorings of yesterday. The simple 
truths of personal salvation are confused. Social 
leaders are needed with joyful hearts and with Chris- 
tian zeal, who know the paths of simple righteousness, 
who will shape these new social policies. 

Like the Master who was learned in the religious 
history of his day and sympathetic with its traditions, 
but preached and taught a new message for a new day; 
so will I whole-heartedly love and cherish my church, 
but I, too, will seek to discover new ways of Chris- 
tianizing modern rural life, its homes, its health, its 
social pleasures, its government, and its public opinion, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven may come into all our 
community dite. 

As Jesus gathered together a group of men with like 
purposes to go with Him on his tours of mercy and 
instruction, so will I endeavor to get groups in my 
church to join me in extending the Kingdom of God in 
the rural homes, in the schoolhouses, and in the isolated 
districts. In the name of Him who went among his 
Galilean neighbors carrying the gospel of love and 
service, so will I find a way to serve Him among the 
people of the countryside, in the regions round about 
my town and my church. 
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CHAPTER SUMMARY 


A program for the rural church can well be built 
out of the common elements of success found in these 
and other similar churches. 

Each one of these churches has in the forefront of 
its program the spiritual transformation of its people. 
Winning souls into the Kingdom is their primary task. 

Each church has behind it some strong city church 
which is interested in its success and is rendering 
needed help. ‘This help is more than financial, it is 
an intelligent sympathy with the problems which are 
found in these rural parishes. 

The parishes in each case are large enough to chal- 
lenge the services of capable workers. 

The buildings and equipment, though inadequate at 
first, have been improved until now a church sanc- 
tuary has been built which has a worshipful atmos- 
phere; and there are in each case rooms set apart for 
social programs and graded religious instruction. 

Each church takes an intelligent and active interest 
in the economic prosperity of its people. 

The workers in the church cooperate with the state 
and county agencies which are engaged in the field of 
social welfare, thus helping to make the tax-supported 
institutions agencies for righteousness. 

The workers in these fields, both men and women, 
have received specialized training for their task, and 
have gladly given themselves to lives of service in rural 
fields in the name of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done this unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 
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